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INTRODUCTION. 


T7 HENCE Ireland derived its name, and by 

| what nations it was firſt peopled, is a matter 
which may intereſt an antiquary, but is of little mo- 
ment to a miniſter or politician. | 


The early periods of its hiſtory a are involved i in ob- 
ſcurity and fable, and no dependance can be placed on 
any accounts of ir, previous to the invaſion of the 

Engliſh under Henry the Second. 


That it was great, powerful, and learned, at a time 
when the neighbouring kingdoms were weak, divided, 
and ignorant, has been boldly aſſerted by ſome wri- 

ters, and not leſs poſitively denied by others, 


"Theſe are points of curioſity, of national pride, 
and national affection, but are foreign to my preſent 
purpoſe, which is, principally, to ſpeak of Ireland as 
now connected with Great Britain, and ſubject to its 
dominion. 

A conciſe and impartial account of that country, 
its hiſtory, conſtitution, comm̃erce, and revenue, may 
poſſibly be not unacceptable to thoſe whoſe ſituation, 


and more important cares, muſt preclude them from 
minute enquiry, and laborious reſearch. 


OF 


Era 


Nn 


RELAND lies bores) the 6th WIPE I ith OM 
of weſt longitude, and in the 5 iſt and 55th de- 
grees of northern latitude. Its greateſt length from 
north to ſouth is about 270 miles, and its eſt 
breadth from eaſt to weſt is about 160 miles. It con- 
tains upwards of 17 millions of acres, and is divided 
into four provinces, which are ſubdivided into thirty- 
"_ counties. The number of houſes on the hearth- 
money books, in 1766, was 424,026, and the po- 
pulation is W to amount to above two IE 
and an half. 

The air is rather more most than i in thoſe parts of 
Great Britain which lie between the ſame parallels. 
The climate, though changeable, is healthful and 
pleaſant. The colds of winter, and the heats of ſum- 
mer, are leſs intenſe than in England. This ſprings 
are uſually ſharp and ſevere, but the autumns are not 
inferior to thoſe of any country. in Europe. 

The ſoil is extremely fertile, and ſeems e qually pro- 
per for paſture and tillage. *The face of he iſland is 
beautifully diverſified with level plains and riſing hills, 
watered by innumerable lakes and rivers, and its coaſts 
are indented with the moſt commodious ports and 
havens. There are alſo ſome ridges of high moun- 
tains, many of which are abundantiy ſtored with i * 
lead, e coals, and marle. | 
> There 
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There were TY vaſt tracts of moor, or boggy 
land, in Ireland; but they are now much altered, 
and, of late years, many thouſands of acres have 
been converted into the richeſt paſture, or ſubdued + 
under the cultivation of the plow : the vaſt woods, 
which formerly covered the country, have been all 
cut down, and the loſs has not as yet been oy ans 
by modern plantation. i 

Moſt of the tame and wild ai found in Eng- 
land, are common to Ireland; but the exemption 

| from toads, vipers, ſnakes, ſlow-worms, and all ve- 
nomous creatures, 1s a circumſtance ſo fortunate, and 3 
fo ſingular that it merits particular mention. 2 

The principal commodities are wool, beef, pork; | 
butter, tallow, and hides. The chief, if not only, 
manufactures - are linen cloth, linen van, woollen 
cloth, and woollen yarn. 

The ſituation of Ireland * navigation and com- 
merce is remarkably happy. Its eaſtern ſhore fronts 
England, Wales, and Scotland; its weſtern is on the 
verge of the Atlantic; the north coaſt is at the door 
of the great fiſnery; and the ſouthern opens to * | 
Channel and the Bay of ys To. 


—— 


Of the INHABITANTS. 


The inhabitants of Ireland are a mixed race, de- 
ſcended from various adventurers, who, engaged by 
different views, at different periods cſtabliſhed them 
ſelves in _ country. | 

The preſent motley generation is compoſed of 
not lefs birerogagroms gene the de of en 
Britain, being a maſs of aboriginal Irifh, Spaniards 
or Mileſians, Danes, Saxons, Normans, | "liſh, 
Scots, Hugonots, and Palatines. _ 

In ſuch a miſcellaneous variety, one might be led 


to imagine that * national characteriſtic muſt be loſt, 
| yer 
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yet no people i in Europe ſeems more diſtinctly mark 
ed, or to bear a ſtronger orig impreſſion: whe- 
ther nature frames and models the diſpoſition of the 
inhabitants to the ſoil and climate of the country, or 
whether the form of government gives a complexion 
to their manners, it is curious to obſerve how quickly 
the various diſſimilar parts coaleſce and — 
into one body. 

The Iriſh, are a ſtrong and hardy people, active in 

body and of a bold and daring ſpirit, patient of cold, 
hunger, and labour, dauntleſs in danger, and re- 
e of life where glory is in view, warm and con- 
tant in love and friendſhip, but quick in reſentment, 
and implacable in hatred; generous and hoſpitable 
beyond all bounds of prudence; credulous, . 
tious, and vain; talkative, diſputatious, and ſtrongly 
| diſpoſed to turbulence and conteſt: hay are almoſt . 
all fond of learning, and are endowed with excellent 
parts, but are uſually more remarkable for livelineſs 
of thought than for accurate expreſſion. ' - 
They poſſeſs neither the induſtry of the Engliſh, 
nor the perſeverance of the Scots; but, when pro- 
perly directed, have diſplayed 1 and abilities 
equal to "Oy undertaking. | 


A $HORT SKETCH of „. POLITICAL Barons of 
IRELAND. | 


heland was anciently divided into a number of 
ſmall diſtricts, or principalities, which were governed 
by their reſpective princes, or chieftains. 

Theſe chieftains acknowledged the ſupreme authori- 
ty of one ſovereign, whom they commonly elected from 
among themſelves, and whom they conſidered as the 
general of their armies, to repel invaſions from abroad, 
and to preſerve peace and good order at home. 
They paid wa homage a and tribute, but they per- 


mitte 


mitted him as little as poſſible to interfere in the ad- 
miniſtration or ceconomy of their own provinces. — 


For a long ſeries of years the government of Ireland 


was conducted in this manner, until a quarrel of a 
domeſtic nature between two of the chieftains laid the 


foundation for that ſyſtem of policy, which is the ſub- 


ject of this treatiſe. „ ES 
The weaker prince, Mac Morough of Leinſter, 


who had been the aggreſſor, ſolicited the aſſiſtance 


of Henry the Second, King of England. That af- 
piring monarch had long conſidered the poſſeſſion of 


Ireland as an object worthy of his ambition, and had 


even already taken ſuch ſteps towards the accompliſh- 
ment of it as were uſual in thoſe days of - ignorance 
and ſuperſtition. — He had addreſſed himſelf to the 
pope, and obtained from his holineſs a bull, which, 
in the vulgar opinion, fully authorized him to under- 
take the conqueſt of the country; but he was oblt- 
ged, by certain immediate conſiderations, to defer for 
ſome time the execution of this project. — Being en- 
gaged in a war with France when Mac Morough 
came to implore his aid, he excuſed himſelf for. the 
preſent from complying with his entreaty ; but, by 
letters patent, he granted licence to all his ſubjects 
throughout his dominions to aſſiſt the ſuppliant chief 
tain, and promiſed ſoon to come to his relief in per- 
ſon. FOTO: „„ 

Strongbow, Fitz Stephen, Prendergraſt, and ſe- 
veral other gallant adventurers, offered their ſervices 
on this occaſion; and, perhaps not leſs animated by 


the ſpirit of chivalry, than engaged by views of ad- 


vantage, paſſed over to Ireland with a numerous fol- 


lowing, and re-eſtabliſhed the Iriſn prince in his for- 
mer dignity. 75 e 


In recompence for this ſervice, Strongbow obtain 
ed the chieftain's daughter in marriage, with a great 
territorial dowry, and thus became connected with 
the country by the ſtrongeſt ties of intereſt and alli- 
ance. e 


* 5 | His 
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His companions in the expedition alſo acquired 
large poſſeſſions, and, having vanquiſhed ſeveral of - 
the Iriſh princes, formed regular colonies in different 
parts bf the Une ns rs ON On 
This ſingular enterpriſe, atchieved by a few brave 
individuals, ſtrongly reſembles the romantic conqueſt 
of Naples by Tancred and his Norman friends in the 
century before. Such fignal ſucceſs ſhews what va- 
lour and elevation of mind can accompliſh, -and that 
nothing is too difficult for the darings of heroic vir- 
tue. The vulgar, who feel no ſentiments of this ge- 
nerous growth, affect to diſbelieve or to undervalue 
ſuch aſtoniſhing efforts; but thoſe, who are acquaint- 
ed with human nature, know that the heart of man is 
capable of almoſt incredible dilatation, and, when ſe- 
conded by good fortune, raiſes itſelf to the height of 
the moſt arduous undertaking. CE dons Teri 

The conqueſt of Naples by the Norman gentle- 
men, this expedition of Strongbow and his compa. 
nions, and the later exploits of the Portugueſe and 
Spaniards in both hemiſpheres, remind us of the ce- 
lebrated labours of Theſeus and Hercules: we ſee 
that nature forms exalted ſpirits in every age, and 
that the hiſtory of ancient heroiſm, though it owes its 
ornaments to poetry and fable, ſtands on the original 


foundation of truth. OR. 
Henry, having now ſucceſsfully ſurmounted thoſe 
difficulties which prevented his going to Ireland wien 
firſt invited, and having received the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 
rances of ſubmiſſion and obedience both from the na- 
tives and his own ſubjects, repaired to, that country 
without delay. He landed at Waterford in 1172, 
where he. was received by the people as a guardian 
angel : the principal chieftains and clergy voluntarily 
ſubmitted to his authority, accepted him as their ſo- 
vereign, and freely ſwore fealty and allegiance®. _ 


Am ſubje&ionis vincalo quam fidelitatis ſacramento regi 
Anglorum ſe ſponte ſubmiſerunt. — Girald. Cambrenſ. | 
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BW, 

Thus ended the ancient monarchy of Ireland; and 
thus the fortunate Henry, without a blow, became 
ſovereign of this noble iſland, and annexed it to the 
dominion of England. OY 8 

Reſerving to himſelf the general ſovereignty, he 
left to the little princes of the country their power and 
authority in their reſpective diſtricts; and, having 
planted garriſons in different places, and appointed 
an adminiſtrarion to govern in his abſence, he return- 
ed to England in glory and triumph. ET 

For upwards of three hundred years, from this pe- 
riod, the affairs of Ireland remained nearly on the 
ſame footing. — The natives ſeemed to pay little more 


than a nominal obedience to the crown, and the 


king's lieutenant, who was uſually an Iriſh lord of 
Engliſh blood, was more immediately the governor of 
an Engliſh colony, for whoſe regulation and ſervice 


he called parliaments and paſſed laws, whilſt the old 


inhabitants continued diſtinct from the pale (as the 


Engliſh ſettlements were called) and ſent no repre- 


ſentatives to thoſe parliaments, but were principally 


governed by their own laws and ancient cuſtoms, 


- The kings of England were fo engaged in foreign 
or civil wars, that they could not give that attention 
to Ireland which ſo important an obje& required ; 
but, when the conteſt between York and Lancaſter 
was decided, and the victorious Henry the Seventh 
was peaceably eſtabliſhed on the throne, that wiſe and 
politic prince turned his eyes towards Ireland, inqui- 
red minutely into the ſtate and circumſtances of it, 
diſcovered the miſtakes of his predeceſſors, and im- 


mediately determined to repair them: for this pur- 


a he ſent over to Ireland Sir Edward Poynings, as 


lord deputy, with inſtructions to aſſemble a parlia- 


ment. | 
Before this time, the mode of parliamentary proce- 
dure was vague, partial, and often injurious to both 
nations. The chief governor had the power of call- 
ing parliaments and of paſſing laws rege inconſulto, 
—_ without 
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„ IAA ©». 
without their undergoing any reviſion in England; but 
very great inconveniences having ariſen, and ſtill 
greater dangers. being apprehended, from ſuch unli- 
mited authority in the chief governor, a law was paſ- 
ſed by which it was enacted, 

iſt. That before any parliament could be ſum- 
moned or held in Ireland, the chief governor and 
council ſhou}d certify to the king, under the great 
ſeal of Ireland, the conſiderations and cauſes thereof, 
and the articles of the acts propoſed to be paſſed 
therein. x | 

2dly. That after the king, in his council of Eng- 
land, ſhall have conſidered, approved, or altered the 
ſaid acts, or any of them, and certified them back, 
under the great ſeal of England, and ſhall have given 
licence to ſummon and hold a parliament, then the 
ſame ſhall be ſummoned and held, and the ſaid acts 
ſo certified, and no other, ſhall be propoſed, received, 
or rejecte. 3 
This ſtatute was afterwards explained and amended 
in the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary, and permiſſion 
was given to certify new. propoſitions to England, in 
the uſual form, even after the ſummons, and during 
the ſeſſion of parliament, ? 

From hence aroſe the progreſs and practice of the 
preſent mode of parliamentary proceedings in Ire- 
land, 5 
T here was another law paſſed in the adminiſtration 
of Poynings, by which all Engliſh ſtatutes, then ſub- 
_ fiſting, were made effectual in Ireland. 

Thus the conſtitution took a more ftable form, a 

better intercourſe was introduced between the fove- 
reign and his people, and the different views of the 
two nations were reconciled, by an act which pre- 
cluded all haſty determination upon their mutual or 
particular intereſts. 5 = 
During the reign of the great Elizabeth, ſeveral of 

her ableſt ſtateſmen and warriors were employed in 
the government of Ireland ; Suſſex, Sidney, Grey, 

e B 4 0 
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Perrot, Eſſex, and Mountjoy, held the ſword at differ- 
ent times, and many of them diſtinguiſned their ad- 
miniſtration. by their talents and ſucceis. Under the 
laſt, the long and doubtful war with Tyrone was finally 
concluded, and that dangerous rebe] compelled to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. „ . 
King James the Firſt now ſucceeded to the throne, 
and things wearing a peaceful aſpect, it was thought 


a a fit ſeaſon for ſuch improvements in civil policy, as 


the ſtate and circumſtances of Ireland ſeemed to re- 
We. Eg ns 

] The conduct and arrangement of theſe great ob- 

jects fell to the hands of a man who fo faithfully and 

ably performed his duty, that it may not be improper 

to ſay a few words in particular upon this ſubject. 

Sir Arthur Chicheſter was the younger ſon of a gen- 
tleman's family in Devonſhire.—In the early part of 
his life he had been led into many vicious exceſles, 
ſome of which were of ſo criminal a nature, as obliged 
him to fly from his country, and to take refuge in 
France: in that kingdom he learned the profeſſion of 
arms under Henry the Fourth, and ſoon proved him- 
ſelf a ſcholar worthy of ſo great a maſter. 2 

Being conſidered as a proper perſon to be employed 
in Ireland, he was pardoned and ſent over to that 
kingdom; where, by his valour and abilities, he at 
length arrived to the dignity of Lord Deputy : his 
ſervices always preceding his advancement. By paſ- 
ſing through the inferior employments, he had qualified 
himſelf to fill the greateſt: unlike the geniuſes of later 
days, who, without ſtudy or experience, are ſuppoſed 
to be inſpired with every requiſite for the higheſt 
office, at the inſtant of their appointment. : 

Under his adminiſtration the whole kingdom was 
reduced into ſhire ground, and every county admitted 
a ſheriff of the nomination of the crown. The great 
Plantation of Ulſter was formed, regular circuits were 
eſtabliſhed, and the king's judges were ſent to diſ- 

5 penſe 
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penſe juſtice, even in the moſt diſtant and barbarous 
provinces... _ - © as - 

Thus the whole civil government was ſettled and 
modelled, on a plan as nearly reſembling the conſtitu- 
tion of England as the circumſtances of the reſpective 
counties would admit; and finally, to give additional 
ſtrength and permanency to the riſing ſtate, this great 
man called a parliament, in which the Houſe of Com- 
mons was formed of a general repreſentation from 
every part of the kingdom, inſtead of being confined 
as before to the counties and boroughs of the pale. 

In this parliament an act of general pardon was 
paſſed. The laws which prohibited the bringing in 
of Scots, retaining and marrying with them, as alſo 
the laws againſt the Engliſh marrying with the Iriſh, 
were totally repealed, and the whole people of Ireland 
equally received into the King's protection. Here 
ſeemed to be deſtroyed all invidious diſtinction be- 
tween the Iriſh and Engliſh, between the pale and the 
other diſtricts. The little chieftainries were aboliſhed, 
the old inhabitants and new ſettlers began to melt to- 
gether, and the whole kingdom formed one common 
ſtate. Having accompliſhed theſe important points, 
having introduced and eſtabliſhed civilization, good 
order, and regular government, in the place of bar- 
bariſm, tumult, and anarchy, Chicheſter repaired to 
England, to receive from his ſovereign thoſe honors 
and rewards which ſuch ſervices had merited. 

The adminiſtration of his ſucceſſors, St. John, and 
Falkland, furniſhed no occurrences worthy of hiſto- 
rical attention. | „ 

In 1633, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
was appointed to the government, which he con- 
ducted with uncommon ability: it is true he carried 
his authority higher than any of his predeceſſors, and 
even proceeded to certain lengths, which at this day 
appear to be criminal ; yet we muſt not raſhly mea- 
ſure them by our ideas of the preſent time; we ſhould 
conſider that the conſtitution did not reſt on the equal 
| foundation, 
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foundation, that now ſupports it; that the royal pre- 
rogative was then much more extenſive, and that the 
factious conduct of the great men in Ireland rendered 
the ſevere execution of that prerogative, not only 
expedient, but perhaps abſolutely neceſſary. 

It is fo much the diſpoſition of the Engliſh nation 
to over-rate the merits of pretended patriots, and to 
exaggerate the errors of great miniſters, that we muſt 
read our hiſtory with infinite caution, and never form 
our judgment of public characters, but on the moſt 
rigid and impartial examination. Whatever may be 

objected to the manner of Lord Strafford's govern- 
ment, his government itſelf proved happy, and ad- 
vantageous to Ireland; the public debts were diſ- 
charged, and the public revenue conſiderably im- 
proved, the army was well paid and well diſciplined, 
the navigation and commerce of the nation was ex- 
tended and enlarged, and the genius and induſtry of 
the people properly directed and uſefully employed. 
To the Earl of Strafford is Ireland indebted for the 
eſtabliſnment of the linen manufacture, which is now 
the ſtaple of her commerce; and, had that noble per- 
ſon's adminiſtration fallen in happier times, he proba- 
bly would have executed his other great deſigns for 
her improvement and advantage. | 

He appears to have poſſeſſed a moſt extraordinary 
genius, to have been perfect maſter of the true intereſt 
of both nations, a man of undaunted reſolution, and in 
the performance of his duty equally regardleſs of dan- 
| ger and reproach. Theſe eminent talents were too 
| Joon rendered fruitleſs and unavailing, by the civil 

diſtractions which then broke out, and which his 

blood was vainly and inhumanly ſhed to appeaſe. 
To the firmneſs and wiſdom of his government 
fucceeded the weakneſs and timidity of Parſons and 
Borlace. The Iriſh Rebellion burſt forth like a vol- 
cano that had been long ſilent, and now blazed with 
redoubled fury, We muſt not, however, adopt the 
ſtrange and improbable tales with which moſt hiſto- 
| ries ' 
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ries of this period are burthened; there is no doubt 
that many horrid cruelties were practiſed by the Pa- 
piſts and * Proteſtants againſt one another, and that 
a very conſiderable number of both periſhed in the 
conflict: ; but the accounts are highly exaggerated, 
and particularly thoſe which are written on our ſide 
of the queſtion. Upon an impartial and diſpaſ- 
ſionate enquiry at this diſtance of time, it is evident 
that a much greater number of the Iriſh than of the 
Engliſh were deſtroyed in this rebellion, and that the 
different ideas which we have formed on this point, 
are principally to be attributed to political induſtry 
and artifice. | 77 e 
The Cromwellian ſoldiers and Puritan adven- 
turers, who became poſſeſſed of the eſtates of the 
vanquiſhed rebels, dexterouſly repreſented the Iriſn as 
the moſt barbarous of mankind, and unfit to be 
truſted with either power or property. Their chil- 
dren in infancy greedily imbibed the jealous terrors 
of their fathers, private intereſt confirmed the pre- 
poſſeſſion, and thus Popery was proſcribed and per- 
ſecuted from the united motives of revenge and po- 
licy. The enemies alſo of Charles the Firſt, who by 
imputing this guilt to him hoped to juſtify their own, 
repreſented him as the author of a rebellion againſt 
himſelf, and induftriouſly and ſucceſsfully propagated 
the ſenſeleſs calumny. 0 7 
During the interregnum between the King's death 
and the Reſtoration, Ireland was intirely ſubdued un- 
der the government of the reigning powers of Eng- 


* In Sir William Cole's letter mentioning his ſervices againft 
the Iriſh, there is the following item, . Starved and famiſhed of 
*« the vulgar ſort, whoſe goods were ſeized by my regiment, 
* 23000.”” 15 | 

+ Sir William Petty, who was by no means partial to the Iriſh, 
owns that in the 11 years between 1641 and 1652, above half 
a million of Iriſh periſhed by the ſword, plague, famine, and hard- 
ſhips. He ſays . that in the ſame ſpace of time 112,000 Engliſh 
were deſtroyed in the ſame manner in Ireland.“ So that five 
times as many Iriſh as Engliſh periſhed in that rebellion, 1 
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land, and, in the time of the protectorate, ſent repre- 
ſentatives to Cromwell's parliament at Weſtminſter. 

At the Reſtoration, a parliament being aſſembled 
in Ireland, a new ſettlement of the country took 
place, and on that ſettlement is founded, in a great 
meaſure, the remaining power of the crown in Ire- 
land. Moſt of the lands forfeited by the Iriſh had 
been granted to the Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, who 
contributed to cruſh the rebellion, and were (till in 
their poſſeſſion. As theſe lands indiſputably belonged 
to the crown at- common law, and were now in the 
hands of perſons who had few pretenſions to favor, 
it was natural to ſuppoſe that the King would reſume 
them, and had he done ſo, they muſt have produced 
a prodigious revenue; but he acted a more diſintereſted 
part, and conſented to paſs the famous acts of ſet- 
tlement and explanation. By theſe laws the King 
in a great meaſure reſigned his right to the for- 
feitures*; and, as a compenſation for this generous 
procedure, and ſome other conceſſions, the new he- 
reditary revenue was ſettled for ever on the crown. 

This great event paſſed in the adminiſtration of the 
Duke of Ormond, a man to whom both England 
and Ireland are ſo ſignally indebted, that it is with 
pleaſure I dwell on his character. He was ſprung 
from the nobleſt blood, and inherited the largeſt eſtate 
in the kingdom; which, together with his honors, he 
chearfully riſqued, and ſacrificed in defence of the 
crown: valiant, generous, open, diſintereſted, and 
fincere, he at all times and in all circumſtances pre- 
ſerved his loyalty ſpotleſs, untainted, and entire. 
Whenever conſulted, he delivered his true ſentiments, 
as was his duty; but he eſteemed it equally his duty 
to act contrary to thoſe ſentiments, in obedience to the 
juſt commands of his ſovereign, being determined 
(as he expreſſed himſelf) to ſerve his royal maſter on 


He alſo conſented to the aboliſhing of the court of wards and 
liveries. | | 
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any terms, and in any ſtation, Equally ready to ac- 
cept or to reſign office, as beſt ſuited his prince's ſer- 
vice, he never permitted diſcontent or ill- humour to 
intrude on his temper or to influence his conduct; 
even when ſmarting under the unmerited neglect of 
the Court, he appeared filent, equal, and reſigned ; 
whilſt others, loaden with the favors of the crown, 
flung up their .employments in anger, and oppoſed 
the government of their benefactor with all the vio- 
lence and rancour of perſonal animoſity and private 
revenge. In the adminiſtration of Ireland he had al- 
ways one great object in view, the true intereſt of the 
prince and thE people, and that great object he ever 
ſteadily purſued. 

A conſciouſneſs of his own virtue and abilities ren- 
dered him ſuperior to the apprehenſion of difficulty ; 
he therefore, in all public buſineſs, undertook with- 
out heſitation, and executed with ſpirit and diſpatch. 
Above the common expedients of ſtate, which only 
anſwer the neceſſity of the day, but leave a large debt 
behind, he walked firmly in the direct path, knowing 
that good ſenſe, perſeverance, and integrity, muſt at 

laſt ſurmount every obſtacle and attain their utmoſt 
purpoſe. In a word, he was the moſt faithful ſervant 
of his prince, the trueſt friend of his country, and, in 

all reſpects, the greateſt man of the age he lived in. 
The tranquillity of Ireland being completely re- 
ſtored under Ormond, and every neceſſary proviſion 
aſcertained for the public ſervice, no new occaſion of- 
fered for afſembling a parliament during the remain- 
der of this reign. The hereditary revenue was not 
only ſufficient for all the civil and military charges of 
the kingdom, but for ſome time furniſhed a conſide- 
rable ſurplus, which was annually remitted 'to the 
king. It was indeed reaſonable for his majeſty to ex- 
pect it, as he had entirely given up what by law was 
his own property, in exchange for a revenue, which 
was to ſupply not only his private occaſions, but to 
ſupport every public expence ; and indeed it would 
| always 
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always have been fully ſufficient for theſe purpoſes, 
if it had been preſerved inviolate, and been managed 
with proper care and attention; but the great men of 
Ireland ſaw that they ſhould be of little importance 
as long as the crown was rich, and that their value 
only roſe in proportion to the neceſſities of their 
prince ; they therefore readily combined to create ar- 
tificial wants, which ſoon became real ones; and thus, 
for above fourſcore years paſt, the hereditary revenue 
has been eſteemed as inſufficient to ſupport the eſta- 
bliſhments, 1 . | 
I paſs over the ſhort and unhappy reign of James 
the Second, and proceed to the great revolution in 
1688, from which noble ſource are derived all our 
preſent bleſſings ; — the ſecurity of our laws and re- 
ligion, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in his majeſty's 
illuſtrious houſe. „„ 
In the year 1692, King William appointed Lord 
Sidney chief governor of Ireland, and ſent him over 
to hold a parliament in that kingdom, where public 
affairs had fallen into great diſorder during the late 
troubles. — As the proceedings of this parliament 
were unuſual, and as they have been partly imitated 
in a recent inſtance, I ſhall here give a ſhort but cir- 
cumſtantial account of them. 85 5 
This parliament, under Sidney, was ſummoned in 
the uſual manner, on the principles of Poynings' law. 
Several certified bills were tranſmitted to England, 
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and returned under the great ſeal of England to Ire- 
I land. Two of theſe bills were bills of ſupply : the 
0 Houſe of Commons paſſed one of theſe bills, and re- 
1 jected the other. Before the firſt reading of the bill 
1 which they paſſed, they came to the following reſo- 
— 10 lutions, viz. 1ſt. That it was, and is, the undoubted 
0 right of the Commons of Ireland, in parliament aſ- 
ik ſembled, to prepare the ways and means of raiſing 
. money. a2d. That it was, and is, the ſole and un- 
i doubted right of the Commons to prepare heads 2 
1 | 
ii 
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bill for raiſing money. 3d. That, notwithſtanding - 
the aforeſaid rights of the Commons, they think fir, 
in conſideration of the preſent exigencies of affairs, 
| and the public neceſſity of ſpeedily raiſing a ſupply 
for their majeſties, to order a bill, tranſmitted out of 
England, intitled “ An Act for an additional Exciſe, 
&c.” to be read, but that it ſhould not be drawn 
into precedent : it was accordingly read, and ſoon af- 
terwards paſſed into a law. On the day following, a 
motion was made, and the queſtion paſt, That a bill 
now on the table, intitled An Act for granting to 
their Majeſties certain duties for one year,” ſhould 
be read. It paſſed in the negative; and it was then 
reſolved, that the ſaid bill ſhould be rejected, and that 
it be entered on the Journals of the Houſe, that the 
reaſon why the ſaid bill was -cje&ted was, that the 
ſame had not its riſe in this Houle. $ 

Thus, of two bills of the ſame nature, one was 
paſſed, though it did not take its riſe in that Houſe, 
and the other was rejected, becauſe it did not take its 
riſe there. | 1 he, 

In*this ſeſſion four bills only received the royal aſ- 
ſent, and not one of theſe bills, nor the heads of them, 
had been prepared in the Iriſh parliament, but were 
privy-council bills, certified, and tranſmitted to Eng- 
land, and returned from thence. _ 

As Lord Sidney conſidered the conſtitution to be 
invaded by the above-mentioned votes of the Houſe 
of Commons, he thought it his duty, at the conclu- 
ſion of the ſeſſion, to rake particular notice of their 
proceedings, and to enter his proteſt againſt them. 
After Lord Sidney had prorogued this parliament, 
which was never allowed to fit again, his excellency 
and the privy council directed the judges of Ireland 
to take into conſideration the act of the 1oth of Hen- 
ry the Seventh, commonly called Poynings' lam, and 
the act of the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary, and 
the other acts relative to the holding of 3 
| | 2 


© | 
and paſſing of bills in the kingdom of Ireland. The 
report of the / judges thereupon is as follows: — 1ſt. 
That it is not the ſole and undoubted right of the 
Commons of Ireland, in parliament aſſembled, to pre- 
pare heads of bills for raiſing money. 2dly. That 
the chief governor and council may prepare bills for 
raiſing money, and may certify and tranſmit the ſame 
to their majeſties and the council of England, to be 
returned under the great ſeal of England, and after- 
wards ſent to the Commons, although the heads of 
ſuch bills have not their firſt riſe in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. — The twelve judges of England delivered the 
fame opinion; and it ſeemed that the raſhneſs and in- 
conſequence. of the Houſe of Commons were admit- 
ted and acknowledged in the enſuing parliament, held 
in 1695, under Henry Lord Capel, who ſucceeded 
Lord Sidney in the government. 
On the 29th of Auguſt, the Commons, as was ever 
the uſage, gave the firſt reading to a tranſmitted bill, 
to eſtabliſh a legal cauſe for their aſſembling. — The 
chief governor in his ſpeech had acquainted the Houſe, 
that his majeſty had tranſmitted a money-bill, inti- 
tled © A Bill for an additional Exciſe.” This mo- 
ney-bill was preſented to the Houſe on the ſecond of 
September, and received the firſt reading, was com- 
mitted, reported, and engroſſed, nemine contradicente. 
On the 6th it was read a third time, was paſſed, and 
ſent up to the Lords for their concurrence, Here is 
a full recognition of Poynings' law, by the unanimous 
proceedings of the Houſe of Commons ; for their pro- 
ceedings were ſtrictly conformable to the law of Poy- 
nings, in the very firſt parliament held after that law 
may be ſaid to have received a parliamentary cenſure. 
The practice of paſſing tranſmitted money-bills 
continued uniformly from that period to the ſeſſion 
of 1769, being a ſpace of near fourſcore years. 
At the commencement of the new parliaments, in 
1703, 1713, 1715, 1727, and 1761, a — 
| 1 
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| bill of ſome ſort was always immediately read, in or- 
der to validate the exiſtence of a parliament under 
Poynings' law, and a tranſmitted money-bill was al- 
ways read, and paſſed in a ſhort time after. — I have 
been the more particular in the recital of theſe pro- 
ceedings, that a better judgment may be formed of 
the true ſtate of this queſtion, which in general is but 
little underſtooetQ. VV 

In the remaining part of King William's reign, 
few things occur in Ireland that merit particular 
mention. I muſt not however omit, that in this par- 
Jiament, held under Lord Capel, heads of a bill of 
rights were ſent up to the lord deputy to be tranſmit- 
ted to Great Britain in due form, but were never re- 
turned. In this parliament alſo the ſum of C. 1 20, ooo, 
towards the ſupply, was raiſed by a land- tax, ap- 
plotted, and levied in the ſame manner as ceſſes for 
county charges are, by preſentment of grand ju- 
ries. No land- tax has been ſince revived in Ire- 
land. — From that period to the preſent time parlia- 
ments have been regularly held in Ireland, uſually 
once in two years, and in every ſeſſion ſupplies have 
been granted to make up the deficiencies of the here- 
ditary revenue, which, as I have mentioned above, 
was become inadequate to the public charge. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a law was paſſed for 
lodging the army in barracks, by which it was enact- 
ed, that no troops ſhould be quartered on the inhabi- 
tants (as is the practice in England) except in parti- 
cular caſes, ſuch as, when they are on a march, or 
when they are waiting at a ſea-port to embark, or in 
time of civil commotion. This method of ſtationing 
the army in barracks is certainly more regular and 
more military than that of billeting and diſperſing 
them among the people, and in Ireland it was for 
many reaſons particularly neceſſary. The  efta- 
bliſhment of barracks has however been attempted 
with a moſt enormous expence ; for, under colour of 
rebuilding or repairing _ prodigious ſums of mo- 
= | | ney 
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ney are daily thrown away ; — I ſay thrown away, 


| becauſe no regular permanent ſyſtem has yet been 


purſued. When one chain of - barracks has been fi- 
niſhed according to a well- conſidered plan, a new 
idea, totally different, is perhaps entertained ; other 
barracks muſt be built, and an extraordinary charge 
is incurred. No ſooner is this ſcheme eſtabliſhed than 
a third is offered, entirely contrary to the two former; 

ivate ſolicitation is employed, the ſervice of the 
public yields to the intereſt of the individual *, and 
the laſt project is adopted and executed. Thus ex- 
pence is perpetually accumulated on expence, bar- 
rack demoliſhes barrack, and the labour to rebuild 
goes hand in hand with the labour to deſtroy. Who- 
ever takes the trouble of looking over the barrack ac- 
counts will ſee that there is nothing exaggerated in 

But the moſt remarkable tranſaction in Ireland, 
during the reign of Queen Anne, was the paſſing 
what are called the popery laws ; laws, which, though 
equally repugnant to good policy and humanity, have 
yet remained unrepealed and unmitigated ſince their 
firſt inſtitution, | r 
If they have in any wiſe undergone alterations and 
amendments, thoſe alterations and amendments have 
been only to ſharpen their acrimony and invigorate 
their blows. — As theſe laws have been repreſented 
by many as the true baſis of civil liberty and the pro- 
teſtant religion in Ireland, I ſhall here endeavour to 
trace their origin, and deſcribe their progreſs and 
operation. 8 8 

In the reign of King James the Firſt, a number of 
new ſettlers from England and Scotland arrived in 
Ireland (which was then moſtly popiſh) and, with 
a new religion, brought over a new ſchiſm, or ſource 


of contention with the old inhabitants, many of whom 


'® A man of conſequence in Ireland defired to have barracks 


duilt on his eftate ; 4 he was'a friend of the undertakers, it was 
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were of Engliſh deſcent, and equally tenacious of their 
ancient opinions and poſſeſſions. The jealouly of the 


natives impeached the title of the ſtranger; the ſtran- 


ger encroached on the rights of the native ; the firſt 
complained of legal injuſtice, the latter of fraud and 
violence ; conteſt begot conteſt, and often litigation 
ſprung from deciſion. The proteſtant abhorred the 
idolatrous papiſt, and the papiſt damned the repro- 
bated proteſtant ; the mode of faith now became the 
motive of enmity, whilſt the original ground was for- 
gotten, and the moſt ſacred inſtitution was converted 
into an inſtrument of mutual injury and hatred. 

The ſevere government of Strafford contained theſe 
animoſities within bounds; but no ſooner was he re- 
moved, than the old inhabitants broke out into open 
hoſtility and rebellion. After a fierce but ineffectual 
ſtruggle, they were totally ſubdued, and became ob- 
noxious to almoſt every calamity which can befal the 
vanquiſhed. 

A new army of new ſettlers, and moſtly of a newer 
religion, whether Independants, Anabaptiſts, Soci- 
nians, Muggletonians, Browniſts, or Millenarians, 
now obtained large grants of forfeited lands in Ireland ; 
and from theſe adventurers are deſcended ſome of the 
principal perſons of the kingdom in opulence and 
power. Moſt of theſe ſettlers were men of an un- 
toward republican ſpirit, and of the ſoureſt leven, who 
eagerly adopted the moſt harſh and oppreſſive mea- 
ſures againſt thoſe upon whoſe ruin they roſe. The 
Reſtoration had ſecured to them their property, and 
the Revolution armed them with power. This pow- 
er, inſtead of uſing it with juſtice and moderation, 
they ſtretched to the utmoſt rigour, and ſeemed de- 
termined ultimately to cruſh, if they could not im- 
mediately deſtroy. They. did not, however, all at 
once unmaſk their deſign : they proceeded by cau- 
tious ſteps, and in the reign of King William, moſt 
of their proviſions againſt popery may be juſtified on the 
principles of ſound policy 5 but in the reign of 7 * 
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Anne they threw off all reſerve, wy avowed their in- 
tentions, and executed them to the full. For this pur- 
poſe they paſſed thoſe acts, which have now for theſe 
ſeventy years paſt been the eſtabliſhed law of the land, 
and which form the moſt compleat code of perſecu- 
tion that ingenious bigotry ever compiled. | 
It̃t is but juſtice to the adminiſtration of England, 
to mention that they did not willingly give their con- 
ſent to theſe ſevere ſtatutes ; but not chuſing, or not 
venturing to avow their diſapprobation, they cun- 
ningly clogged the bills with a clauſe which they ima- 
gined would infallibly occaſion them to be rejected. 
This clauſe, which introduced the ſacramental teſt as 
a neceſſary qualification of office and employment, 
could not be very palatable to an aſſembly, where 
ſome of the principal leaders were Covenanters and 
Preſbyterians. But theſe leaders on this occaſion, in 
their ſeverity to the ſcruples of others, forgot their 
own, and conſcience was ſuffered to ſleep whilſt perſe- 
cution raged. 8 | 
The bills were paſſed, and the edict againſt popery, 
like the laws of the Medes and Perſians, was never to 
be changed; but the Teſt Clauſe relative to the diſ- 
ſenters, it was hoped, might, at a favourable opportu- 
nity, either be repealed or evaded. 5 
There is no doubt that both juſtice and prudence 
authorize penal laws againſt papiſts in a proteſtant 
country. The wiſdom of every ſtate muſt ſecure it- 
ſelf from every danger on every ſide. During theſe 
two centuries paſt, religion has been conſidered as an 
adventitious part in the policy of almoſt all the go- 
vernments in Europe, and in ſome it is ſo interwoven 
with the conſtitution, that the ruin of the one is ſup- 
poſed to involve the deſtruction of the other. This 
has long been an eſtabliſhed opinion in England, and 
thence England early and continually guarded againſt 
the perils of popery ; but ſhe has done it with dignity, 
with judgment, and moderation,—She looked on po- 
pery 


TI 
pery as on her other foes, whoſe ſecret machinations 
| _ _ apprehend, but whoſe open aſſaults ſhe 
_ defied, i ro es e 
To the lot of Ireland it has fallen to ingraft abſur- 
dity on the wiſdom of England, and tyranny on the 
religion that profeſſes humanity. By her laws againſt 
popery, the bonds of ſociety, the ties of nature, and all 
the charities of kindred and friendſhip, are torn to 
pieces; thoſe are allured who could not be compel- 
led; traps are laid for youth and inexperience, and it 
becomes a maxim of ſtate to encourage the profligate 
and reward the ungrateful. The concord of brothers 
is diſſolved, the ſon is armed againſt the father, and 
the huſband and wife are taught to break through the 
moſt ſacred and tender attachments, when invited by 
intereſt, inconſtancy, or libertiniſm. It is no longer 
the Proteſtant that is to be on his guard againſt the 
Papiſt, but the Papiſt muſt be armed at all points, 
and watch day and night againſt the legal aſſaults of 
his wife, his children, and his kindred. If all their 
affections are ſecure, yet his neighbour has an intereſt 
to become an informer againſt him; his ſword of de- 
fence may wound himſzlf,-and the hoſpitality of his 
roof may leave him without a roof to ſhelter him; a 
bill of diſcovery may ſtrip him in a moment of all his 
poſſeſſions. | | 5 
Precluded from offices of public truſt or emolu- 

ment, the Papiſt is even deprived of the comforts of 

private life in the boſom of his family: —his children 
may be taken from him, and educated at his expence 
in a profeſſion he diſlikes.—If he entertains a popiſn 

biſhop or regular prieſt in his houſe, for their inſtruc- 
tion, he is puniſhable for the firſt and ſecond offence 
by pecuniary penalties, and for the third, he forfeits 
all bis goods and chattels, and all his eſtates of free- 
hold and inheritance during his life. —Popiſh ſchools 
are prohibited in Ireland; and, a Papiſt bred abroad, 
incurs the ſtrongeſt legal 9 es e if 
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If the ſon of a Papiſt profeſſes himſelf a Proteſtant, 
which he may do at fourteen years of age, the father's 
property is inſtantly altered; his eſtate in fee ſimple is 
converted into a tenure for life, and a third of his 
whole fortune, real and perſonal, is taken from him 
for the immediate uſe of the conformiſt. The heir at 
law of a Papiſt, if he either is or becomes a Proteſt- 
ant, defeats every grant or ſettlement made to his 
prejudice, and enters into poſſeſſion as a matter of 
courſe, If the heir at law continues a Papiſt, the 
eſtate gavels among ſons; if there be no ſons, 
among the daughters; and in failure of daughters, 
among the collaterals. A Papiſt is not only incapa- 
ble of purchaſing lands of inheritance, but he is inca- 
pable of taking a leaſe for more than thirty-one years; 
and even under this ſhort tenure, two-thirds of the 
value muſt be reſerved to the leſſor. 

A popiſh mechanic cannot take more than two ap- 
rentices; and there are certain towns, in which the 
law forbids him to inhabit. 8 

No Papiſt, or truſtee for a Papiſt, can take or re- 
ceive an annuity for life, or term of years determina- 
ble upon lives, or for any eſtate chargeabls on, or 
that may affect lands. e gp N 

Any Papiſt of ſixteen years old may be ſummoned 
by two juſtices of the peace, and examined upon oath, 
when and where he heard maſs, who celebrated the 
ſame, and who were preſent at the celebration; and, on 
refuſal to inform, may be ſent to the common gaol 
for twelve months, or Ten a penalty of C. 20 to the 
poor of the pariſn. Any Papiſt of ſixteen years old 
may be ſummoned to take the oath of abjuration, and 
on the third refuſal, incurs the penalty of a præmu- 
There is a multitude of other clauſes in theſe po- 
pery laws, not leſs harſh and oppreſſive; but there is 
one, and of a very recent date, which will ſcarcely be 
credited: It is actually a fact, that in Ireland a mar- 
riage between a Proteſtant and a Papiſt is null and 

void 
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void to all intents and purpoſes, without any proceſs, 
judgment; or ſentence of law wh — Nay, a 
marriage between two Proteſtants, if celebrated by a 
popiſn prieſt, is equally ineffectual. Such has been 
the recent wiſdom and virtue of the Iriſh legiſlature, 


that a huſband may abandon his wife, or the wife the 
huſband, after twenty years cohabitation, and their 
whole race be legally baftardized. Inſtances of ſuch 
perjury and diſhonor are indeed very rare, for happily 
the honeſt affections of mankind are too ſtrong for the 
tyranny of ſuch unreaſonable ſtatutes. | 
A remiſſion of many, and an amendment of all 
theſe laws, are now become neceſſary. For, the dangers 
of popery being removed, or ſufficiently guarded 
againſt, the firſt great principle of government ought 
to be to make every ſubje& of the ſtate as uſeful to 


it as poſſible, Where this great principle does not 


prevail, there is a defect of ſound policy: now, it is 
impoſſible for Papiſts to become ſuch ſubjects under 
their preſent circumſtances, whilſt we are- pepetually 
awakening their regret for what they have loſt, invali- 
dating their ſecurity for what they ſtill preſerve, and 
withholding from them a moderate degree of perma- 
nency in what their labour might obtain. It is hardly 
too much to ſay, that in Ireland a Papiſt cannot inhe- 
rit, acquire, or bequeath, for in all theſe caſes he is 


liable to be * or defeated. 


The laws of Ireland againſt Papiſts are the harſh 


dictates of perſecution, not the calm ſuggeſtions of 


reaſon and policy. They threaten the Papiſts with 
penalties in caſe of foreign education, and yet allow 
them no education at home, They ſhut the doors 
of their own univerſity againſt them, and forbid 


- them to enter any other, No man ſhall go to lec- 


ture, who will not go to church. A Papiſt ſhall 
not be a divine, a phyſician, a lawyer, or a ſoldier; he 


| ſhall be nothing but a Papiſt He cannot be a law- 


yer, for the law is not his friend: he cannot be a ſol- 


dier, and draw his ſword for his country, for he is 
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forced to draw it againſt. it: we will not admit him 
into our own ſervice, and yet denounce - vengeance | 
againſt him if he engages in another. If he becomes 
a trader or mechanic, he ſhall ſcarcely enjoy the rights 
of a citizen. If a farmer, he ſhall not cultivate or 
improve his poſſeſſions, being diſcouraged by the 
ſhort limitation of his tenure ; and yet we complain of 
the dulneſs and lazineſs of a people, whoſe ſpirit 1s 
reſtrained from exertion, and whoſe induſtry has no 
reward to excite it, This is one great cauſe why the 
Triſh do not make a more rapid progreſs in tillage and 
manufactures. There are others; but if theſe were 
removed, the reſt would be leſs ſenſibly felt: huma- 
nity and policy equally demand it, —The exiled ſoldier, 
who now ſeeks bread in foreign ſervice, will regurn a 
loyal ſubject the idle peaſant will become a ¶MMrious 
huſbandman - the ſlothful tradeſman will bKhanged 
into a diligent artizan; and two millions of People will 
be rendered uſeful, flouriſhing, and happy. | 

I now come to the reign of King George the Firſt, 
in the ſixth year of which, the parliament of Great 
Britain paſſed the famous ſtatute* for ſecuring the de- 
pendency of Ireland on the crown of wane + 

| | | or 


* The occaſion of the ſtatute of the 6th George Firſt, for ſe- 
curing the dependence of Ireland, and taking away the judicature 
of the Iriſh Houſe of Peers, was as follows: f 25 
| Maurice Anneſley verſus Heſter Sherlock. 

In 1715 Heſter Sherlock appealed to the Lords of Ireland from 
a decree of the Court of Exchequer, pronounced in 1710, which 

decree the Lords of Ireland reverſed on the 19th June 1716, 
From this order of reverſal, Maurice Anneſley appealed to the 
Houſe of Lords in Great Britain, infiſting that no appeal did lie 
to the Houſe of Lords in Ireland from any decree of the Exche- 
quer there, but that all appeals from that Court ought to be pro- 

ſecuted before the Lords of Great Britain, as the only ſupreme 
Court of judicature. Heſter Sherlock, inſtead of anſwering this 
appeal, petitioned the Lords of Ireland, inſiſting that no pro- 
ceeding could be had before any Court of judicature, to avoid the 
Judgment and decree of their Lordſhips. Upon the reading of 
this petition, all the Iriſh Lords were ſammoned to attend on the 
23d of September 1717, when it was propoſed by ſome Lord 
that the Judges ſhould be aſked, whether, by the laws of the land, 


of the Britiſh Legiſlature 
3 and for ſuppreſſing the * 
Huſe of Peers. However ne- 


for eſtabliſhing the po 
to make laws to bind 
judicature of the Iriſ 


an appeal did lie from a decree of the Exchequer to the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain; but this queſtion having paſſed in the ne- 
gative, and all the Lay Lords, except Lord Chancellor Middle- 
ton, and Lord Doneraile (brother of Sir John St. Leger, then 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer) being clear with reſpect to 

their own juriſdiction, the Sheriff of the county of Kildare was or- 
dered to put Heſter Sherlock in poſſeſſion. Poſſeſſion was ac- 
cordingly Les purſuant to the decree of the Lords of Ireland. 
Maurice Anneſley having complained to the Lords of Great Bri- 
tain of theſe proceedings, it was ordered, that Maurice Anneſley 
ſhould be reſtored to his poſſeſſion, and that the Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland ſhould forthwith cauſe the poſſeſſion to be reſtored. 
Purſuant to the order of the Lords of Great Britain, the Court 
of Exchequer directed the Sheriff of the county of Kildare 
to reſtere Maurice Anneſley to poſſeſſion. The Sheriff refuſed 
to obey the order of the Court of Exchequer, and for his con- 
tempt, was attached. The Sheriff, on being attached, applied 
to the Lords of Ireland for relief; who came to ſeveral reſolutions 

approving of the condu of the Sheriff, and condemning that of 
the Court of Exchequer, Whereupon it was ordered, that the 
Chief Baron and Barons ſhould be taken into cuſtody by the 
Black Rod, and that the whole proceedings ſhould be laid before 
the King. On the 17th October 1719, an humble repreſenta- 
tion of the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, in Parliament aſſembled, 
to the King was agreed to, and tranſmitted. The King, on re- 
ceiving this repreſentation of the Lords, directed it ſhould be laid 
before the Lords of Great Britain. The Lords of Great Britain 
entered into ſeveral reſolutions condemning the proceedings of the 
Lords of Ireland, and approving of the conduct of the Court of 
Exchequer, and therefore ordered a bill to be brought in for the 
better ſecuring the dependency of Ireland on the crown of Great 
Britain, which paſſed into a law in the 6th George Firſt. 

Fide the State Trials, vol. vi, page 193, for the reſolutions 
of the Lords of Ireland on this occaſion.— The caſe of Anneſley 
and Sherlock was not the firſt caſe, in which the Engliſh Houſe of 
Lords declared the Iriſh Houſe to have no juriſdiction. In King 
William's reign (in the caſe of the Biſhop of Derry and the Lon- 
donderry Society) it was adjudged, that the appeal of the Biſhop 
of Derry to the Houſe of Lords of Ireland, from a decree of the 
Iriſh Chancery, was Coram non judice, and that all the proceed- 
ings thereupon were null and void, and if either party was ag- 
grieved by the decree in Ireland, he might purſue his proper re- 
medy by an appeal to the Engliſh Houſe of Lords; but, notwith- 

ſtanding this, appeals were received by the Iriſh Houſe of Lords 

till the 6th George Firſt, as is here mentioned, | 
ceſſary 
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ceſſary this aſſertion of ſuperiority appeared to the 
Britiſh Parliament, it was conſidered by the Iriſh as 
an indignity to their nation. It deprived one part of 
a privilege they had long exerciſed, and ſubjected the 
whole to an authority, which, though they were unwil- 
ling to avow, they did not deny. It was wantonneſs, 
they ſaid, to arrogate what was not diſputed, and an 
inſult to ſeize what had never been refuſed. There 
is no doubt that the right did, and ought to exiſt in 
the mother country; butin a controverſy of this kind, 
unleſs ſome effectual exertion of the right follows the 
declaration of it, the declaration had better not be 
made. It muſt either become contemptible. or in- 
ſulting: If the firſt, we loſe the power meant to be 
preſerved ; if the latter, we are unwiſe to exaſperate, 
unleſs determined to enforce or appeaſe. - 

It was expected that the Iriſh Parliament would have 
expreſſed a lively ſenſe of theſe proceedings of the 
Britiſh, and have come to ſome angry reſolutions, 
Nothing however of this kind happened; whether they 
recollected the Act of Recognition“, or ſubmitted 
themſelves to the prudence and addreſs of their go- 
vernors, is not eaſy now to determine; but, although 
they remained ſilent upon this point, yet they let few 
opportunities paſs of expreſſing their diſcontent. 

When it is not thought expedient to declare the real 
cauſe of political reſentment, an imaginary grievance 
is uſually ſtarted, and the drag is hunted with as much 
eagerneſs as the genuine game, Men, who have been 
engaged in party, look back with aſtoniſhment, like 
ſoldiers after a battle, at the dangers they have run, 
and from impunity, and ſucceſs, gather encourage- 


In the 4th of William and Mary, the Act of Recognition 
of their Majeſties undoubted right to the Crown of Ireland was 
paſſed by the Iriſh Parliament ; the preamble of which runs thus, 
«« For as much as this kingdom of Ireland is annexed and united 
4e to the Imperial Crown of England, and by the laws and ſta- 
1e tutes of this kingdom is declared to be juſtly and rightfully de- 
ce pendant upon and belonging and for ever united to the ſame, 
© &c. &c. 8 | 


ment 
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ment to repeat their temerity. Did we not ever 
ſee the exceſſes to which faction is capable of driving 
men, in other reſpects the moſt candid and diſpaſ- 
ſionate, it would ſcarcely be believed that the moſt 
important ſubject of a moſt outrageous public cla- 
mour, and of a long and painful parliamentary en- 
quiry, was a patent granted by the crown, (as had 
been frequently practiſed) to a private perſon, im- 
ering him to coin a certain quantity of copper 
money for the uſe of Ireland®. This patent, it muſt 
be confeſſed, was highly exceptionable, but it by no 
-means merited the buſtle that was made about it. An 
earthquake, a peſtilence, or a famine would not have 
occaſioned a more general conſternation. The Coun- 
cil, the Lords, the Commons, the wiſe and the ſim- 
ple, the rich and the beggar, all, all combined to 
expreſs their terror of Wood's halfpence, and to de- 
precate their currency. At length, the King, in com- 
liance with a parliamentary addreſs, was graciouſly 
pleaſed to recal the patent ; a conceſſion which, how- 
ever expedient in this inſtance, like moſt conceſſions _ 
to popular importunity, was forgotten almoſt as ſoon 
as it was made. : 
On the acceſſion of King George the Second, in 
1727, the additional duties, which are equal to about 
a third of the hereditary revenue, were granted, nearly 
ſuch as they now exiſt ; ſo that although Great Bri- 
tain, and every other country in Europe, have ſince 
that time undergone various. new taxations, yet no 
new tax for the public ſervice of government has 
been impoſed on Ireland during theſe fifty years paſt, 
except thoſe inconſiderable ones called the Loan Du- 


„It had always been the practice to grant patents to private 
perſons for this N and Ireland had at this time no other 
copper money but what had been coined by 2 The 
grant to Wood, which was ſo much complained of, impowered 
him to coin g. 108, ooo out of 360 tons of copper; but the ex- 
prefſions of the patent were ſo looſe, that there was great room 
for fraud and chicanery. 5 | yy 
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ties, which are not granted, like the reſt, in aid of the 
hereditary revenue, to ſupport the eſtabliſnments, but 

are ſolely appropriated to the payment of the intereſt, 
and to the liquidation of the principal of the national 
debt, the greateſt part of which debt was not really 
contracted for the ſervice of government. There are 
indeed ſome other ſmall duties levied, and appropri- 
ated for the encouragement of tillage, and of particu- 
lar branches of trade and manufacture, which for con- 
venience are paid into the hands of the king's officers, 
but the crown has no other concern in them. 
As the modern part of the hiſtory of Iriſn govern- 
ment becomes every day more intereſting, it is neceſ— 
ſary that the narrative ſhould be more full and parti- 
cular. In former times, the adminiſtration was con- 
fided by the Lord Lieutenant, during his abſence, to 
ſuch perſons as, from his conviction of their talents 
and integrity, he eſteemed worthy of ſo great a truſt. 
He did not think himſelf obliged to confine his choice 
to certain great officers of ſtate, merely becauſe they 
were ſuch; but conſidered other circumſtances than 
accidental ſtation, as neceſſary for this employment; 
ſuch as knowledge of buſineſs, and knowledge of the 
country, its laws and revenues, integrity and diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, loyalty, zeal, and activity. But in later 
times it ſeems to have been a kind of eſtabliſhed rule, 
that the Lord Lieutenant, regarding rank alone, 
ſhould at his departure leave the government in the 
hands of the principal perſons of the church and the 
Jaw, together with the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons:—theſe gentlemen were uſually appointed Lords 
Juſtices, and in this manner the conduct of Iriſh af- 
fairs continued for the greateſt part of the late reign, 
without any conſiderable variation.—The Lord Lieu- 
tenant came over once in two years, ſtaid a few 
months, lived in kingly ſtate, provided for his chap- 
lain and ſecretary, received freedoms, gold boxes, 
and complimentary addreſſes, and then hurried bac 
to England with the utmoſt precipitation, 5 
: Ra fo The 
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The Lords Juſtices, by their connections and in- 
fluence in the Houſe of Commons, did what was ufu- 
ally termed the King's buſineſs in parliament, but 
which in truth was rather their own, as it enabled them 
to eſtabliſh their power, and to domineer without con- 
troul in the interior government of the country. 
Thus, from their rank in their ſeveral departments, 
from the power of their deputation, and their own 
diligence, they became important; the adminiſtration 
in England conſidered them as neceſſary, and that 
nothing could be done in Ireland without them. The 
Lord Lieutenant, who had accepted the government 
as a dignity to ſwell his titles, not to increaſe his trou- 
bles; to add to his dependants, and not to his buſi- 
neſs; who from inattention was ignorant, and from 
indolence unwilling to undergo the laborious duties 
of his ſtation, committed all public affairs to their en- 
tire management. His chief object was to leave mat- 
ters as he found them; and he eſteemed himſelf hap- 
py if, after ſix or ſeven months buſtle and parade, he 
met with no inſult on quitting Ireland, or cenſure on 
arriving in England. Bhs . 
- Things remained on this footing till the year 175 1, 
the grand epocha of thoſe party feuds which have 
diſturbed and diſgraced the parliamentary proceed- 
ings of Ireland ever ſince. At this period Dr. Stone 
was at the head of the church, and Mr. Boyle had fat 
near twenty years in the chair of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The latter was a man of ſound underſtanding, 
of affable manners, joined to a reſolute mind : the 
former was ingenious, ſupple, and inſinuating, of 
boundleſs preſumption, and inſatiable ambition. — 
Mr. Boyle, from his ſtation, his prudence, and his 
unſliaken attachment to his friends, derived his pow- 
er, and maintained it. with iradinel and dignity. 
Dr. Stone aſpired to this power, and was eager in- 
ſtantly to ſeize what his colleague had obtained by 
perſeverance and-time.— The Speaker was jealous of 
the enterpriſe and addreſs of his young rival; the Pri- 
mate 
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mate dreaded the arts of the old ſtateſman : — the one 
could not brook the eccleſiaſtical politician ; the other 
determined to overturn the lay dictator: — both em- 
ployed the uſual arms of courtiers, and both buſily 
prepared for the parliamentary campaign. bs 
The Duke of Dorſet, now appointed lord lieute- 
nant, had been the primate's firſt patron, and was na- 
turally inclined to ſupport the work of his own hands. 
The ſubtle churchman cultivated this diſpoſition, and 
improved to the utmoſt the advantage of his ground. 
— Affairs now began to wear a different face: the 
chief governor did not, for he could not, depend on 
the old ſyſtem, as the leaders were divided. He was 
obliged to form a new party; but, inſtead of com- 
manding it himſelf, as he ought to have done, he put 
the primate at the head of it. Thus, what was in- 
tended for the ſupport of government became inju- 
rious to it, and ſerved but as an engine to promote 
the views and to gratify the ambition of Stone. — 
The dignity and independence of adminiſtration was 
the avowed motive, but the perſonal conteſt between 
the ſpeaker and the primate was the real ſource of na- 
tional diviſion ; under their banners the whole king- 
dom ſeemed to range, and to wait with 2 | 
the day of deciſion. — An occaſion for eſſaying their 
ſtrength was not long wanting: the late ſurveyor ge- 
neral was made the inſtrument of trial, and the ruin 
of an honeſt and an innocent individual was to be the 
teſt of ſuperiority, before any national queſtion was 
ventured on. — Mr. Boyle was victorious, and the 
unfortunate Neville was expelled. — Not ſatisfied 
with this advantage, the ſpeaker refolved to hazard a 
conteſt on the more momentous ſubject of the king's 
- prerogative. This queſtion, as being weighty in it- 
felf, and ſerious in its conſequences, I ſhall endeavour 
briefly to explain. 4 CO ET: As 
After the concluſion of the peace of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, an increaſe of the trade of Ireland brought fo 
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great an augmentation to his majeſty's revenue, that, 
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in two years, a very conſiderable redundance a you 
ed in 3 There can be no — this 
redundance being the property of the crown; for it 
aroſe from the exceedings of the hereditary revenue 
and of the additional duties, which are granted to the 

king without any appropriation. Theſe being now 
much more than ſufficient to anſwer all charges of the 
eſtabliſhment, and other expences of government, it 
follows that the ſurplus, as it is veſted in the king, ſo 
it muſt be at his diſpoſal, 2 5 

The public had contracted a large debt in the late 
war; but, for the payment of the intereſt and diſ- 
charge of the principal of that debt, certain duties 
had been granted by parliament, and ſpecially appro- 
priated to that purpoſe alone. The crown however was 
willing to employ a ſhare of its treaſure towards exone- 
rating the nation and leſſening its incumbrance. 

Accordingly, in 1749, there being then a balance 
of,. 2 20, oo0 and upwards in the vice-treaſurer's hands, 
it was moved in the Houſe of Commons, by the 
king's attorney- general, that this balance ſhould be 
applied to diſcharge a certain portion of the public 
debt. As the occaſion was new, -gentlemen were at 
a laſs to know in what manner the king's conſent 
ought to appear. However, they brought in heads 
of a bill for the payment of the ſeveral principal ſums 
of £.70,000, and J. 58,000, in which, after ſeveral re- 
citals relative to the debt, there was this recital :_ 
«© Whereas there is a conſiderable balance in the vice- 
« treafurer's hands unapplied, and it will be for your 
ce majeſty's ſervice, and the caſe of your faithful ſub- 
ce jects of Ireland, that fo much thereof as can be 
« conveniently ſpared ſhould be paid, agreeably to 
« your majeſty's moſt gracious intentions, in diſcharge 
« of che ſaid debt. The bill was paſſed. in this 
form, which contained an acknowledgmeat of the 
king's right to determine how much could be ſpared, 
and that his gracious intentions on that had been com- 

* ER municated 
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municated to them previous to the drawing up the 


heads of the bill. 


In 1751, the Duke of Dorſet, in his ſpeech from 
the throne at the opening of the ſeſſion, declared that 
his majeſty would graciouſly conſent, and recom- 


- mended to them, that ſuch part of the money then re- 


maining in the treaſury, as ſhould be thought con- 
fiſtent with the public ſervice, be applied towards the 
reduction of the national debt. This ſhewed that his 
majeſty conſidered his previous conſent as neceſſary 
to that application. The Commons, in their anſwer, 
thanked the king for his recommendation, 'and took 


no notice of his conſent. A bill, thus framed, was 


3 


ſuppli 


ſent in the uſual manner to Great Britain, which was 
returned with the inſertion of the word conſent; an 
aſſertion plainly in affirmance of what his majeſty in- 
ſiſted on in right of his prerogative. The bill, thus 
altered, paſſed both houſes without an objection or a 
ſingle negative, and received the royal aſſent. If the 


cCionſtant exertion of the royal power over the money 
in the actual hands of the king's treaſurer wanted a 


formal recognition of right from parliament, that re- 
cognition was now given in expreſs terms by their 


unanimous deciſion. Here then are two undiſputed 


precedents, the one of 1749, and the other of 1751, 
for the eſtabliſhment of the king's prerogative in this 


inſtance. 


The ſeſſion of 1753 was opened by the Duke of 
Dorſet, who, in his ſpeech from the throne, repeated 
exactly the ſame words of his majeſty's conſent and 
recommendation as in the former ſeſſion. It was an- 
ſwered in juſt the ſame manner: the Houſe of Com- 
mons omitted echoing back the word conſent, but ex- 
preſſed their ſenſe of the king's recommendation. In 
the heads of the bill prepared by them, they were ſi- 
lent on both points, and neither mentioned the king's 
conſent nor his recommendation. Theſe omiſſions were 
ed in England, and the bill was returned 


5 . 
uith the proper inſertions, according to the form of 
the preceding ſeflion. , 88 
It was on this. occaſion: that Mr. Boyle exerted his 
whole weight and influence in the houſe of com- 
mons againſt the crown, in defiance of all decency, 
_ conſiſtency, and gratitude. . _ : 
T)he bill was rejected by 122 to 117. Though the 
crown was defeated on this point, yet its opponents 
might ſay, like Pyrrhus, that ſuch another victory 
would undo them. A majority of five is but unſteady 
footing againſt government, and muſt ſoon be nd. 
tered, if properly contended with; and indeed one 
cannot look back without aſtoniſhment on the impru- 
dence of the Iriſh parliament in this proceeding ; for 
there is no doubt, that at that time ſuch was the opu- 
lence of the crown, and the ſtate of its finances ſo 
flouriſhing, that it could have ſtood on the hereditary 
revenue alone, without being under any neceſſity of 
applying to parliament for additional duties or ſup- 
plies. But, notwithſtanding the rejection of the bill 
_ above-mentioned, the king was reſolved that neither 
his ſubjects of Ireland ſhould be deprived of the be- 
nefit he intended them, nor his own prerogative be 
defeated : he therefore ſent over his letter for the pay- 
ment of the remainder. of the debt out of the balance 
then in the treaſury ; and thus ſolely, and in his own 
right, exerciſed that prerogative, in which he had gra- 
ciouſly intended to have permitted the Iriſh parlia- 
ment to participate. — Before I cloſe this ſcene, 1 
muſt take notice of a little piece of craft practiſed by 
Mr. Boyle on octafion of the rejected bill. On all 
other diviſions of the houſe, the numbers appear on 
the Journals; but the ſpeaker expunged them in this 
inſtance, and the entry is ſimply thus: © Ordered, 
e that the bill be rejefted;:” that the world might 
imagine the rejection of the bill was a matter of courſe, 
merely from the odiouſneſs of its nature. — Such was 
the ſubject, and ſuch the refult of the queſtion, in 


1753. i 
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In conſequence of theſe extraordinary — 
Mr. Boyle was diſmiſſed from his employment 
chancellor of the exchequer, and all his adherents, 
who had offices, were deprived of them. This ſpi- 
rited conduct on the part of the crown, if it had been 
perſevered in, would undoubtedly have rendered the 
ſubſequent government of Ireland both eaſy and ho- 
norable. — Why the duke of Dorſet did not return 
to Ireland, and why the ſyſtem then Jaid down was 
not effectually purſued, I know not; but I know, 
that the not purſuing it has been the cauſe of all the 
diſtractions and diſturbances in Ireland fince that 
time. SE „ 
The marquis of Hartington, afterwards duke of 
Devonſhire, was now ſent over as lord lieutenant, — 
He negociated with all parties, he flattered the oppo- 
nents of government with hopes of reſtitution, and to 
the friends of government he promiſed every ſecurity. 
Hence the ſeſſion was tolerably quiet; but certainly 
his adminiſtration was attended with conſequences, 
which are ſeverely felt by the preſent government. 
He could not diſmiſs thoſe from their offices, who had 
obtained them by their ſupport of , government; but 
he gave better employments to thoſe who had loſt 
theirs by oppoſing it. Mr. Boyle was not only re- 
inſtated in the chancellorſhip of the exchequer, but 
was created an earl, and rewarded with a penſion of 
C. 2000 per annum for 31 years. Mr. Carter was 
made ſecretary of ſtate, with an additional falary. 
Sir Richard Cox obtained a large penſion, and the 
inferior partizans were all provided for, nemo non do- 
natus abivit. Thus was purchaſed this fatal and ig- 


nominious peace, which ſwelled the charge of the eſ- 
tabliſhment to an enormous ſize. Oppoſition was 
laviſhly recompenſed, and government ſhewed, that 
it conſidered the conſtant attachment of its friends as 
| leſs meritorious than the ſuſpicious converſion of its 


_ Bs 


enemies. 


_ TWAz 
As a redundancy in the treaſury had occaſioned 
ſo much diſcuſſion and diſpute, it ſeemed now deter- 
mined, that the ſame cauſe of conteſt ſhould never 
occur again. For this purpoſe, the houſe of com- 
mons in this ſeſſion now began to appropriate a con- 
ſiderable part of the additional duties to their own 
uſe. This was done under pretence of encouraging 
public works, ' ſuch as inland navigations, collieries, 
and manufactories of different kinds; but the truth 
is, that moſt of theſe public works were private jobs, 
carried on under the direction, and for the advan- 
tage, of ſome conſiderable gentlemen in the houſe of 
commons, By this means the parliamentary leaders 
perfectly anſwered all their views; they gratified their 
friends, impoveriſhed the treaſury, and kept govern- 
ment under a conſtant neceſlity of aſking ſupplies, 
By repeated jobbing, the purpoſe was effected; and, 
what is moſt unaccountable, government ſeemed to 
acquieſce in it without complaining, Since that time, 
it has been the conſtant practice of the houſe of com- 
mons to load the money-bill with appropriations of 
this ſort, amounting ſometimes to near a fourth of 
the whole ſupplies  _ a EI 
During this adminiſtration, the primate lay under a 
ſort of diſgrace, and was left out of the government 
on the lord heutenant's departure. His real views 
had been ſolely confined to the increaſe of his own 
power, and never pointed to ſupport the authority of 
the crown farther than it anſwered that end. Van- 
quiſhed by his enemies, and rejected by his friends, 


he for ſome time ſuffered all the pangs of baffled am- 


bition ; but, though diſappointed, he did not deſpair, 
and reſolved, ſince the. times ſeemed unfavorable to 
his meaſures, to adapt his meaſures to the times. He 
ſaw the difficulty of ruling alone, and thought an 
equal ſhare of government preferable to a total ex- 
cluſion; he therefore made overtures of friendſhip to 
his old rival, and, by his uſual addreſs, accompliſhed 
an entire reconciliation. | 55 
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The duke of Bedford was appointed lord lieute- 
tenant in 1757, and continued in that high office till 
1761. From his character and temper it was imagi- 
ned, that he would maintain the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the king's repreſentative; but I know not 
how it happened, whether from want of proper ſup- 
port in England, or from want of proper manage- 
ment in Ireland, his grace was, after a ſhort ſtruggle, 
obliged to follow the example of his predeceſſors, to 
return to the old ſyſtem, and to put himſelf into the 
hands of the parliamentary undertakers. But this was 
not the only mortification he ſuffered, a ſtill greater 
was preparing for him, and in a ſhort time he found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of complying with the de- 
mands of a ſet of gentlemen, . who modeſtly called 
themſelves The Patriots. The patriots were men of 
moderate fortunes, of a middle rank in life, but of 
great ambition and conſiderable abilities. They could 
not brook the ſuperiority affected by the undertakers, 
and were therefore determined either to bring them 
down to their own level, or to raiſe themſelves to the 
ſame degree of conſequence. . Whenever government 
quarrelled with the undertakers, the patriots were 
ready to ſupport it; but, as government, after ma- 
king uſe of them, had conſtantly left them in the 
lurch and returned to the undertakers, the patriots 
became irreconcileable to both. They ſoon found an 
occaſion of taking an ample revenge, and extorted a 
conceſſion from the duke of Bedford, which, if not 
recovered, muſt at laſt deſtroy the great engine of 
kingly government in Ireland. By, 

I have before obſerved, that the hereditary revenue 
was granted to the crown for ever, and that, if pro- 
perly conducted, it might alone be rendered ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer all the neceſſary charges of the ſtate. 
This was well underſtood both by the patriots and the 
undertakers. The former, therefore, took every op- 

rtunity of diminiſhing this revenue, and the latter 
had the treachery, if not to aſſiſt, to acquieſce in 
1 — their 
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their doing ſo. Of this a very ſtrong inſtance was now 
given, and a bill- paſſed for'granting a bounty on all 
corn and flour brought to Dublin by land car- 
The duke of Bedford offered at firſt to grant this 
bounty for a term of years; but nothing would ſatisf 

the patriots but a perpetuity, and thus the act pal⸗ | 
ſed without any limitationf. They promiſed indeed 
to create a fund for the payment of this bounty, but, 
though often reminded, never kept their word. The 
_ conſequence of this law has been, that the money paid 
out of the revenue on account of land carriage of corn 
and flour, now amounts to J. 50,000 per annum, and 
there is no doubt but it will amount to double that ſum 
in a good wheat ſeaſon. Thus a prodigious charge 
is for ever intailed upon the revenue, which charge 
muſt be anſwered at all events, and in the firſt in- 
ſtance, in preference to moſt others; for by the act 
this bounty is made payable, not out of the reve- 

nue in the treaſury, but out of the revenue in 

tranſitu in the hands of the collector of Dublin port, 
as he receives it, before he accounts with the — * : 
ſo that if any ſtate emergency were to happen, if an 
enemy were at the gates, the corn bounty muſt be firſt 
paid, though there may perhaps not be money in the 
treaſury, ſufficient to ſet a battalion in motion. And 
here I muſt obſerve, that, beſides the bounty on corn 
and flour, there have been ſeveral others, ſettled at dif- 
_ ferent times by act of parliament in the ſame ex- 
ceptionable manner, a particular account of which 
| ſhall be given in the chapter of revenue. | 


The bill has been altered and amended by ſubſequent fla- 
tutes, the effect of all which has been to increaſe the charge. 

+ A lord lieutenant may ſometimes think it neceſſary ſeem- 
ingly to approve and acquieſce in what is defired, and the admi- 


niſtration in England have often authorized him to do ſo, and 


taken the unpopularity of refuſal on themſelves. How it hap- 
pened that they conſented to this perpetual burthen on the revenue 
is totally anaccountable. | e 
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It may not be improper in this place to take notice 
of an innovation introduced in favour of Mr. Pon- 
ſonby, who was now ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, and was beginning to aſpire to popularity and 

wer. = ee 4H e 

"to the money bill of 1759, £.500 was for the firſt 
time granted to the ſpeaker, to enable him to main- 
tain the ſtate and dignity of his office, as is expreſſed 
in the bill. To ſhew how danperous.it is to yield to any 
thing, however trifling, out of the ordinary channel, it 
muſt be remarked, that afterwards, in 1761, this al- 
lowance of L.500 was augmented to £.2000, and in the 
ſeſſion of 1765 this J. 2000 was doubled; ſo that at 
preſent the ſpeaker has . 4000 conſtantly given him 
in the money-bill, as a matter of courſe, beſides the 
old allowance of C. 500 each ſeſſion, and the emolu- 
ments of the office, which are . 500; and theſe emolu- 
ments were all that his predeceſſors had, and were 

eſteemed fully ſufficient®. 

Soon after the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, a 

money-bill was certified in the uſual manner, and 


* Nete. I cannot avoid mentioning a little incident that oc- 
curred in the duke of Bedford's adminiſtration, to ſhew the ſpirit 
and humour of the times. An idle report was induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated, that an union with Great Britain was ſeriouſly intended, 
and of courſe that the city of Dublin would be totally ruined. The 
mob phraſe of the day was, that the parliament-houſe was to be 
carried over to London. A vaſt concourſe of diſorderly perſons of 
the lower ſort, but abetted and encouraged by ſome gentlemen 
of note, aſſembled on this occaſion in College Green. They 
threatened, inſulted, and abuſed ſeveral members of both houſes, 
and compelled many of them to take a ſolemn obligation never to 
conſent to an union. Among others, they made - 4 chief juſtice 
of the king's bench ſubmit to it. They forced, him to admi- 
niſter an oath of this kind to the attorney-general, and then 
jocularly told the latter, that he muſt allow himſelf to be legally 
ſworn. At length, after many extravagancies, they broke into | 
the houſe of commons, placed an old woman in the ſpeaker's 
chair, and immediately entered into debate on the propriety of 
introducing pipes and tobacco. This ludicrous tumult laſted for 
ſome hours, and was at laſt only diſperſed by the appearance of 


tranſ- 
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tranſiuitted to a. —.— an confders- 
tion, 2 others, or Ca a new. parliament. 
There dom a ſtrong debate in the privy-council 
on the propriety of this meaſure: it was urged by 
ſome, > ſince the Revolution no parliament had 
ever been called in Ireland, without the previous. cer- 
tification and tranſmiſſion. of a money-bill to Eng- 
land; that it was looked upon by the Britiſh ad- 
miniſtration as a neceſſary form, and that it could not 
be departed from, On the other hand, the primate, 
lord Shannon, and Mr. Ponſonby, now lords juſ- 
tices, at firſt refuſed to certify a money-bill, jo. 
that other bills of a different nature were ſufficient 
cauſes for the aſſembling of a parliament. - As the 
| houſe of commons had always looked with jealouſy 
on this origination of a money-bill in the privy-coun= 
cil, the lords juſtices imagined that their refuſal 
to certify one, on this occaſion, would increaſe * 
ovn conſequence and popularity. They thought, if 
they ſucceeded, it would prove, that by their influ- 
ence and advice the Engliſh miniſtry had been pre- 
vailed on to recede from this important point, and at 
the ſame time it would ſhew their own tenderneſs for 
the privileges of the people, by not interfering with 
them in the right of granting money. Mr. Malone, 
then chancellor of the exchequer, adopted their ideas, 
but the earl of Kildare loudly declared for a money- 
bill. Several letters paſſed on the ſubject between 
England and Ireland, the conſequence of which was, 
that the Jords juſtices thought it prudent to ſubmit, 
and to certify a money-bill in the uſual manner; 
which on its return paſſed both houſes by a prodi- 
gious majority. Lord Kildare was rewarded with a 
marquiſate for his ſupport, and Mr. Malone was diſ- 
miſſed for his oppoſition. 
The earl of Halifax was now ap inted lord 
heutenant, whoſe government being ſtrongly ſup- 
ported in England was eaſy to himſelf, and honorable 
to his * The undertakers having expe- 
D 4 rienced 
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rienced the firmneſs of the crown in the inſtance of 
the money-bill, and well knowing that firmneſs in the 
crown muſt bafe them in every other, were afraid to 
take any ſteps which might occaſion complaint. They 
therefore lived on good terms with lord Halifax, aſ- 
ſiſted him in carrying on the public buſineſs, and were 
left in the government at his departure.” n 

He was ſucceeded by the duke of Northumber- 
land, during whoſe ſplendid and princely adminiſtra- 
tion, affairs were conducted with dignity and regula- 
rity, and without any conſiderable oppoſition. Lord 
Shannon was grown old and fond of repoſe; the pri- 
mate was deſirous of entering into the ſtricteſt union 
with the duke of Northumberland; and Mr. Ponſonby 
ſtill remained in ſome degree under the influence of 

the primate. I muſt, however, remark, that a bounty 
for encouraging the fiſhery was now granted, and 
made payable like the corn premiums, out of the 
revenue in tranſiti. - It was not, indeed, like the corn 
premiums, made perpetual, it was limited to fix years, 
but was extended to fourteen in the enſuing ſeffion. 
The amount of it at preſent is upwards of . 11,000 
r annum, and is likely to increaſe. | The 
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In the latter end of the year 1764, the primate, 
and lord Shannon, who had from the time of their 
reconciliation wiſely drawn together in the govern- 
ment, died within a few days of each other. The 
fortune and following of lord Shannon deſcended to 
his ſon, who had married Mr. Ponſonby's eldeſt 
daughter. This young nobleman and his father-in-. 
law aimed at the power and importance of their pre- 
deceſſors, and flattered themſelves that their united 
weight would not only overpower every other party 
in the kingdom, but be too ſtrong for government it- 
ſelf. In the adminiſtration of lord Hertford, they, 
on more than one occaſion, betrayed their intentions ; 
but the lord lieutenant's firmneſs and addreſs kept 
things from coming to a rupture during his reſidence. 
The moſt material occurrence of the ſeſſion was an 
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attempt of Mr. Pery's, in the houſe of commons; 
which I cannot avoid taking particular notice of, as 
it occalioned much diſcourſe, and was in itſelf of an 
extraordinary nature. In the reign of king James 
the Firſt, in my lord Chicheſter's government, the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, on the laſt day of 
the ſeſſion, November 29th, 1614, delivered a note or 
remembrance to the lord deputy, containing, among 
others, the following paragraph : my 1 
e The houſe - commons, acknowledging that 
ce the ſole power and authority to tranſmit ſuch bills 
ce as are to be propounded in parliament, doth reſt in 
te the lord deputy and council, do only deſire to 
« be as remembrancers unto his lordſhip. and the 

ce reſt, touching the acts following, which they hum. 
ce bly offer, as meet to be tranſmitted with ſuch other 
« acts as his lordſhip, &c. ſhall think fit to be pro- 
« pounded in the next ſeſſion . 
This paragraph, which contains a very ſhort and 
plain acknowledgment of the law and practice, as ſet- 
tled by Poynings' act, Mr. Pery moved to have ex- 
punged out of the Journals: the motion was made ſo 
ſuddenly, and fo artfully, that the ſpeaker, Mr. Pon- 
ſonby, had not preſence of mind ſufficient to defeat or 
reſtrain it; ſo a reſolution paſſed for the expunging, 
and appeared the next day in the printed votes; but 
ſoon her, the ſpeaker having been in conſultation at 
the Caſtle, and being informed of the.dangerous ten- 
dency of Mr. Pery's motion, with great difficulty got 
the whole proceeding annulled, and the entry on the 

votes to be declared an error of the clerk. TS 
The ordnance of Ireland was now vacant by the 
reſignation of the marqueſs of Kildare, and the world 
expected, that it would be given to lord Drogheda, 
a nobleman of good character, who had ſerved up- 
wards of twenty years in the army, was entirely dif- 
poſed to ſupport government, and had lately married 
the lord lieutenant's daughter; however, on this 
| N occaſion, 
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W 4 his excellency preferred the intereſts of the 


crown to thoſe of his own family, and, hoping to at- 
tach lord Shannon to the ſervice of his adminiſtration, 
recommended him to his majeſty for this great em- 
ployment, and obtained it for him. Lord Hertford, 
at his departure from Ireland, left the chancellor and 
in the government, together with the earl of 
Drogheda, who was thus compenſated for his loſs of 
the ordnance. N 8 
On the great change of the Engliſh miniſtry in 
1766, the earl of Briſtol was appointed chief governor ; 
a new ſyſtem of government was ſaid to be now t- 
ed: Ireland was no more to be left to the diſcretion 
of the undertakers; the lord lieutenant was for the 
future conſtantly to reſide, and hold the reins of go- 
vernment in his own hands. EG 
The people, ever fond of novelty, were rejoiced be- 
yond meaſure at the happy tidings; individuals were 
no leſs delighted: thoſe who had been long in lead- 
ing-ftrings, but had never been led to what they look- 
ed — 4 new hopes riſe in their boſoms, and flat- 
tered themſelves that the day of enfranchiſement was 
come; golden viſions of profit and of honor opened 
on the eyes of every patriot; he who had diſdained 
the thraldom of an undertaker, was ready to wear the 
livery of a reſident viceroy, and the moſt inveterate 
republican became a convert to the new theory of go- 
vernment : all was rapture and reformation ; the re- 
turn of Aſtrea was hourly expected, and the kingdom 
of Saturn was ſuppoſed to be at hand. | 9 
The undertakers, againſt whoſe uſurpation this 
ſcheme of refidence was levelled, immediately took 
the alarm, and ftrenuouſly uſed all their endeavours to 
defeat it. They knew indeed that oppoſition, if ſtea- 
dily reſiſted, muſt ſoon moulder into inſignificance; 
but they flattered themſelves that no lord lieutenant 
would long perſevere in the new plan. If he ſhould, 
they were reſolved to omit nothing on their part to 


make 


(4a) 
make his ſituation as uneaſy, and as unpleaſant to him 
The ſeaſon now approached for the uſual aſſem- 
bling of the Iriſh parliament, and (the earl of Briſtol 
having reſigned the government) lord Townſhend 
was appointed to ſucceed him. is, 
The principal events of his adminiſtration I ſhall 
endeavour to comprehend in as ſmall a compaſs as 
| calls. 9 8 8 
I be bill for granting a bounty on corn and flour 
brought to Dublin by land carriage, as mentioned in 
the duke of Bedford's adminiſtration, was a conceſſion 
ſo important and ſo unexpected, that the patriots were 
from thence encouraged to make fill greater demands. 
They imagined that government having once yielded 
in a point fo prejudicial to its own intereſt, might as 
eaſily be perſuaded to paſs any other laws which they 
ſhould chooſe to propoſe. - EY | 
Their principal aim was to load the hereditary reve- 
nue either with perpetual charges, or with charges for 
long terms of years. By this means their own conſe- 
quence would be enhanced, and the authority and re- 
venue of the crown greatly weakened and impaired. 
To accompliſh theſe views, they laid their deſigns with 
uncommon art and addreſs, and the meaſures moſt de- 
ſtructive to government they often contrived to make 
appear as the meaſures of government. itſelf, not as 
meaſures adopted in compliance with popular importu- 
nity, but as meaſures flowing ſpontaneouſly either from 
the king's goodneſs or the viceroy's repreſentation and 
influence. Immediately on the appointment of a new 
lord lieutenant, they employed ſome emiſſary, who, 
under the maſk of friendſhip and good wiſhes, inſinu- 
ated that the beſt method to ſecure an eaſy and hono- 
rable government in Ireland, would be to open the 
ſeſſion with ſome popular a& or declaration ; the real 
meaning of which was either ſome innovation in the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution, or ſome encroachment on the 
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revenue. For this purpoſe various ſchemes were of- 


. 


fered, and the utility and neceſſity of purſuing 


vere painted in the moſt ſeducing colours. One day 
a bounty on fiſh, fiſhing buſſes, and whale-catching, 


was deſired ; the eſtabliſhment of county hoſpitals and 
public coal-yards, was another day mentioned; a ſep- 
tennial bill, a judges bill, a habeas-corpus bill, pre- 
miums for corn preſerved upon ſtands, and for corn 
brought to Dublin coaſtways, were all aſked in their 
turns: nay, what will ſcarcely be believed, a propoſal 
was ſeriouſly made, that the land carriage bounty 
mould be paid for all corn and flour brought to 
Dublin by the new canal.—And ſuch was the ſucceſs 


of theſe repreſentations, that many of the demands 


abovementioned were in a great meaſure complied 
with, 80 | 9 . 
The immenſe charge incurred by them may be ſeen 


in the public accounts, where they ſtand as incontro- 


vertible evidence of their own exorbitance and im- 


propriery. 


A lord lieutenant new in his government, perhaps 
new in buſineſs of any kind, unacquainted with the 
people and conſtitution of Ireland, and deſirous of car- 
rying on his adminiſtration with popularity and good- 
humour, probably at firſt did not apprehend any danger 
or inconveniency from adopting theſe ſchemes: — he 
perhaps ſeemed to approve them, and his ſeeming ap- 
probation was immediately ſworn into a poſitive pro- 
miſe, the performance of which he was afterwards 
either ſoothed or frightened into, according to the fea- 
tures of his character and the circumſtances of the 
times. N e 
In lord Hertford's government, heads of a bill 
were brought into the houſe of commons to make 


* 


the judges commiſſions to continue quamdin ſe bene 
gelſerint.— The adminiſtration in England, apprehend- 


ing that ſuch a law would tend to create a kind of im- 
1 eee WOE pPierium 


( 45 ) 
perium in imperio, refuſed at that time to conſent to it 
in any ſhape :—they were, however, afterwards of opi- 
nion, that it might be granted under certain reſtric- 
tions. Accordingly, lord Townſhend, at the open- 
ing of the next ſeſſion, recommended it in his ſpeech 
from the throne. The bill was tranſmitted to Eng- 
land, and returned to Ireland with ſeveral altera- 
tions; but, as theſe alterations ſeemed to defeat the 
inſidious intentions of the gentlemen who had framed 
the bill, it was rejected without a diviſion. The ſame 
ſpirit of innovation which had clamoured for the 
judges bill, ſtill prevailed, and was equally loud and 
eager for a law to limit the duration of parliaments. 
How far it was politic to conſent to it, is not now 
material; the bill paſſed, and, during four and twenty 
hours, the lord lieutenant was the: moſt populat 
man in the kingdom. The undertakers, who never 
imagined that the crown would have conſented to leſ- 
ſen its prerogative in this point, without ſome equiva- 
lent, and who had framed their ſchemes and connec- 
tions according to the then ſubſiſting parliament, 
were highly enraged to find themſelves ſo miſ—- 
taken. „„ 1 . f 

As the bill was popular, they had never ventured 
to oppoſe it whilſt in agitation, and now that it was 
paſſed, they pretended to approve of it ; but they ne- 
ver forgave the meaſure, and from that moment acted 
in -=_ hoſtility to government. 
| This was not, however, the only cauſe of their ill - 
humour :—not contented with the power and employ- 
ments which they enjoyed, they had early in the ſeſſion 
made ſome very unreaſonable demands upon govern- 

ment. One gentleman was only to be Lulsfed with 
half a dozen peerages for his friends, another preferred 
ſome great reverſion for himſelf; thoſe who had not 
penſions, wiſhed to have them; thoſe who had pen- 
ſions, deſired an addition; and almoſt all who were 
already in good employments, agreed in aſking for 
a | better 
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found not the leaſt formidable of the two, Part of 


EE Ed 
better ones. Lord Townſhend's heſitation to comply | 


with theſe extraordinary requiſitions, was ughly re- 
ſented. Thus theſe gentlemen, inſtead being 


grateful for paſt favours, were enraged at che refuſal 
of new ones; turned the power of the crown, intruſted 


to their hands, againſt the crown itſelf; and endea- 

voured to extort, by faction and oppoſition, what was 

meant to be the reward of loyalty and ſervice. . 
His majeſty, ever watchful for the ſecurity and hap. 


pineſs of his people, had now adopted a new model 
| for his army, by which not only the ſervice in general 


was greatly improved, but his ſubjects of Ireland were 
to be particularly benefited. The battalions on the 
Britiſh eſtabliſhment then conſiſted of 529 men each; 
the battalions on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment conſiſted of 


328 men each; ſo that, in conſequence of this diſ- 


proportion, whenever an Iriſh regiment was ordered 
abroad, it became neceſſary, before it left Ireland, to 


complete it to the Britiſh numbers. This was uſually 


done, by drafting from the other corps as many men 
as were wanted for that purpoſe ; by which means the 
Iriſh army was torn to pieces, the officer and ſoldier 
> 299 diſpirited, and the ſervice conſiderably ſuf- 
To remedy this inconvenience, it was propoſed, - 


by leſſening the numbers on the Engliſh eſtabliſh- 


ment, and by increaſing the numbers on the Iriſh, to 
put all the battalions on the ſame footing. The Iriſh 

eſtabliſhment, then conſiſting of 12,0 men only, 
was to be augmented to 15,235 ; inſtead of 30 bat- 
talions of infantry, there were to be but 27, and, of 
theſe 27, five were in their turn to be always em- 
ployed on foreign ſervice ; but the remaining 22 bat- 
talions, which, together with the cavalry, would 
amount to 12,000 men, were to remain in Ireland for 


its defence and protection againſt foreign and domeſ- 


tic enemies, the latter of which have ſometimes been 
the 


tw). 
the plan alſo was to eſtabliſh a regular rotation of the 
infantry in fuch a manner, that every regiment ſhould 
take an equal ſhare of the ſervice, relieving and being 


relieved, in their reſpective ſtations, through every 
part of the king's extenſive dominionss. 


Formerly, when an addition to the Iriſh army was 
thought neceſſary, the uſual method was for the 


crown firſt to make the addition, and then to apply to 


parliament for ſupplies to ſupport it. It was in this 
manner that ſeveral new levies were made in the laſt 


| war, during the adminiſtration of the duke of De- 


vonſhire, the duke of Bedford, and lord Halifax. 

But, as the augmentation now propoſed was to be 
made in time of peace, it was thought the beſt and 
moſt popular method of opening the ſcheme would 
be by an addreſs of the houſe of commons, expreſ- 


ſing their deſire, that his majeſty would pleaſe to make 


the augmentation, and promiſing on their parts to 
— it. On this occaſion, the undertakers, 
and many of the principal ſervants of government, 
voted againſt the addreſs, and for that time defeated 
the king's intentions, However, the utility and ne- 
ceſſity of the meaſure were ſo evident to the whole 
nation, that, in the enſuing ſeſſion, it was adopted, 
and carried into execution by an act of parliament. 

In purſuance of a clauſe in the octennial law, the 
parliament of Ireland was diſſolved in the ſummer of 
1768, and certain bills were framed in council, and 


_ tranſmitted to England in the accuſtomed manner, as 


cauſes and conſiderations for calling a new parliament. 
Among theſe bills, conformably to conſtant uſage, 
was a Mmoney-bill ; which, with the others, was re- 


turned from England under the great ſeal of Eng- 


land, This money-bill was read in the houſe of 
commons on the 21ſt of November, 1769. The 
queſtion being put for reading it a ſecond time, it 
paſſed in the negative. The queſtion was then pur 


for rejecting it, and carried by 94 to 71. The houſe, 


not content with having proceeded thus far, _— | 
| 1 . their 
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« 48 ) | 
their blow, and reſolyed, that this bill 10 Tejeted, be. 
caufe it did not take its riſe in this houſe. ' © E 


It is whimſical | to obſerve, that Mr. Malone = 
ſented this money-bill, ſpoke and voted for it ; that 


the duke of Leinſter's friends, to a man, voted to re- 


Je& it; and that all the ſtrength of Mr. Ponſonby and 
Jord Shannon was muſtered againſt government on 
this occaſion. — And here I muſt beg leave to make 


a few obſervations on this moſt extraordinary proceed- 
ing. It ſtands thus: the Commons reſolved © That 


« this bill is rejected, om ad: it did not take its riſe in 


© this bouſe.” 


This reſolution does not mention 3 the bill 
tote? its riſe, but barely that it did not take its riſe in 


the houſe of commons, and for that reaſon only was 


rejected. — We very well know where it took its 
riſe; that it was in the privy- council; that it was cer- 
tified to England under the great ſeal of Ireland, and 
returned back under the great ſeal of Engl and. Theſe 
were forms preſcribed by . Poynings* law, the great 


palladium. of the Iriſh conſtitution, and were eſſenti- 


ally neceſſary to be gone through before a parliament 


could be called. — Suppoſe now that the commons 


of Ireland had been more explicit in their votes, and 
declared that the bill was rejected, becauſe it was cer- 
tified to England under the great ſeal of Ireland, or 


was returned to Ireland under the great ſeal of Eng- | 
land, or both, would they have more effectually in- 
validated Poynings law, than by the reaſon which 


they aſſigned ? the bill ought to have taken its 
riſe in the houſe of commons only, then Poynings' 
law is nugatory, and ſuch indeed the reſolution vir- 
tually declares it. — The houſe had before them the 


| example of 1692 : : they followed it, in r gecting the 


bill becauſe it did not take its riſe in their houſe; 
but they did not follow it farther, for they did not 
reſolve, as the houſe in 1692 did, that the ſole right 
of preparing heads of money-bills was in the com- 


_ The proceeding then in 1769 is fo far _ 


and inconſiſtent ; for there was no gro 19208, = 
a bill, Zecauſe it did not take its riſe in the houſe 

commons, until the fact was eſtabliſhed, that it ought 
to take its riſe there, and no where elſe. The houſe 
of commons of 1692 acted unconſtitutionally conſiſt- 
ent; they boldly claimed a ſole and excluſive right, 
then acted as if the claim was juſt, and conſequently 

rejected the bill. The houſe of commons 5 1769 

claimed no ſole and excluſive right, but rejected the 
bill, and aſſigned a reaſon that could not be ſuſtained. 
There is a ſort of inaccuracy too in the wording of 
their reſolution ; they ſay, that hey reject the bill, be- 
cauſe it did not take its riſe, &c. It ſhould have been 
expreſſed, becauſe the heads of the bill did not take 
their riſe, &c. for no bill of this kind could take its 
riſe in either houſe. — But, to. return, if they were 
not conſcious that they had a ſole right, why reje& a 
bill which did not invade their rights? If conſcious 
that they had the ſole right, why did they not aſſert 
it? —— No; they knew it to be unconſtitutional 
ground ; they knew that the ſole right was a prejudi- 
cated queſtion ; they therefore adopted the more vague 
and diſputable terms of the bill's not taking its riſe in 
their houſe, and built their proceedings on that baſis 


alone. . Sg : bo | 

The lord lieutenant, following the example of lord 
Sidney, and in obedience to his majeſty's orders, en- 
tered his proteſt againſt the vote of the houſe of 
commons, and ended the ſeſſion by a ſudden proro- 
gation. The parliament of 1692 was prorogued, and 


then diſſolved. The parliament of 1769 was pro- 


rogued but not diſſolved; for the latter only attempted 
to weaken the efficacy of the law, but the former har- 
dily claimed a right contrary to the law. Whenever 
a reſolution of either houſe of parliament tends to bar 
or invalidate the operation of an act of parliament, it 
is neceſlary to oppoſe it in the moſt effectual manner; 
nothing can be more dangerous than the ſmalleſt en- 
croachment. The great 8 of our r 
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chat the laws can only be repealed by the ſame power 
which enacted them, and that a vote of the lords or 
commons can no more affect the law than a mandate 


of the crown. If it did, the balance of the conſtitu- 


tion would be totally deſtroyed ; it would in fact be a 
diſpenſing power, and be _— tyrannical by whom- 
ſoever it was exerciſed; whether by the king, the lords, 
In conſequence of the rejection of the money-bill, 
lord Shannon and Mr. Ponſonby were diſmiſſed: from 
their employments. It ſeemed too dangerous to leave 


the power and great offices of the kingdom in the 


1ands of men, whoſe verſatility and inconſiſtence, on 
this point, ſhewed that they acted not from principle, 
but'reſentment, and only ſupported or oppoſed go- 
vernment, as they happened to be gratified or diſap- 
2 paſs over the ſhort ſeſſion which was held in the 
beginning of the year 1771, as nothing material oc- 
curred, except the relignation of the chair of the 


"| houſe of commons by Mr. Ponſonby, Being de- 


feated in two or three queſtions, and ſeeing his inte- 
reſt-on the decline, he abſented himſelf, and wrote a 


letter to the clerk, to be communicated to the houſe, 


excuſing himſelf from the office of preſenting their 
addreſſes to the king and lord lieutenant, and requeſt- 
ing them to chooſe another ſpeaker. Mr. Pery was 
7 in his room, and the ſeſſion ended on the 18th 
- The parliament met again in the October follow- 
ing. The revenue had fallen ſhort in the laſt two years; 
the bounties had greatly increaſed, and conſequently 


- a conſiderable arrear of the eſtabliſhment had been 


incurred. This was all candidly laid before the 


| houſe.. The cauſe of every public expence and dif- 


ficulty was explained, and the proper remedies pointed 
out, in order to anſwer the one and — 


yer . 


. 5 

Nei taxes were propoſed to be appropriated for the 
payment of bounties, that the revenue might be en- 
onerated, and applied ſolely to Pay the eſtabliſhment ; 


but the houſe of renee? rred the old method 
of borrowing, and a loan of . 200,000 was opened. 
This loan it was found not a little difficult to fill: in- 
deed the diffidence of the monied people was not ill - 
grounded. In Ireland there is really no ſecurity given 
to the public creditors for what ſums they may ad- 
vance: certain. taxes, called the loan duties, are every 
ſeſſion granted, and appropriated firſt to the payment 
of the intereſt of the debt, and ſecondly to the pay» 
ment of the principal. But theſe duties are never 
granted for a longer term than two years; ſo that if any 
- Interruption was given to the regular meeting of the 
Iriſh parliament, the duties would fall, and till they 
were revived, the debentures would be of no value. 
This conſideration, joined to the turbulence of the 
times, and the recent attack on the conſtitution by 
the houſe of commons, in rejecting the money-bill, 
wy the minds of many with apprehenſion and diſ- 
auf Ar Q 6 1 | EE LOSS 
During the whole courſe of this ſeſſion, Mr. Pon- 
ſonby and his friends, together with the duke of 
Leinſter and the patriots, gave all poſſible oppoſition 
to government, on every even the moſt trifling occa- 
fon, © For the firſt four months, the houſe of com- 
mons never roſe before ten o'clock, and very fre- 
quently fat ſeveral hours after midget; ſcarcely a 
ay paſſed without an attack upon the Caſtle. Various 
— and abſurd reſolutions were propoſed, at dif- 
ferent times; ſome were carried, but the greater 
were rejected. One of the moſt material events which 
occurred in this ſeſſion, related to the alterations made 
in the management of the revenue. I ſhall ſtate it in 
a few words. By the tath and 15th of Charles the 
Second, there ought properly to be two boards, one 
for the conduct of the cuſtoms, the other for the con- 
duct of the exciſe; but, I 1 not how, both _— 
ES and 
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and exciſe were for a long time ſtrangely confounded 
together, and put under the direction of the fame 
board. The board conſiſted of ſeven commiſſioners, 
all of whom were appointed commiſſioners of cuſ- 
toms, bur five only were appointed commiſſioners of 
exciſe, the ſtatute having limited the number. Their 
manner of acting under this commiſſion not being 
ſtrictly conformable to law, it was found neceſſary to 
validate their proceedings by ſeveral ſubſequent acts of 
parliament. | Eds | 

As the revenue was ſuppoſed to ſuffer from this ir- 
regular ſyſtem, it was repreſented, that if the ma- 
nagement was divided, in purſuance of the above- 
mentioned acts of the 14th. and 15th of Charles the 
Second, and of the * firſt of his preſent Majeſty, and 
that the cuſtoms were put under the-care of a ſeparate 
and diſtin& board, and in like manner the exciſe and 
ſome other branches put under the care of another 
board, as is the practice in England, the good effects 
of ſuch an arrangement would ſpeedily appear. Se- 
veral perſons, ſuppoſed to be beſt ſkilled in buſineſs of 
this kind, were conſulted, and delivered their opini- 
ons ſtrongly in favour of the meaſure ; government 
adopted it, and in the month of February 1772 it 
was put in execution. e 


The words of this act of parliament, paſſed in the firſt year 
of his majeſty's reign, are remarkable : — And be it enacted, 
«« that, from time to time, and at all times for ever hereafter, it 
4 ſhall and may be lawful for his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
«« ſors, to conſtitute and appoint commiſſioners of the exciſe, and 
« commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, by one or more commiſſions, un- 
« der the great ſeal of this kingdom, to have and to hold their re- 
«« ſpective offices, during their good behaviour, or during his 
% majeſty's pleaſure only, as to his majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 
c ceſſors, ſhall ſeem fitting ; which commiſſioners, ſo appointed, 
«« or to be appointed, ſhall reſpectively have all fuch powers and 
% authorities as the commiſſioners of exciſe and commiſſio- 
7 ners of cuſtoms reſpectively are now entitled to have, uſe, or 
«« exerciſe, by any law now in force in this kingdom,” —1 Geo. 3, 

eh. 7. ſect. 18. : | : ; 55 * 
u:, 
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This new arrangement has been attended with an 
expence of C. 16, ooo in the laſt year; but it is pre- 
ſumed to be highly advantageous to the crown, whoſe 
revenue, now open to the depredations of the parlia- 
mentary grants and bounties, requires to be guarded 
with uncommon vigilance. Fs bo 

It appears, by the public accounts, that the reve- 
nue is now increaſing in ſeveral branches; and that, 
on the whole, the produce of this laſt year, ſince the 
boards have been divided, exceeds the produce of the 

preceding year, when the boards were on the old foot - 
ing, in a ſum of £.48,000, and upwards. As long 
as the revenue improves under this mode of manage- 
ment, there can be no juſt ground of complaint; and 
yet the probable riſe ; the hereditary revenue was the 
true cauſe of the oppoſitien made to the meaſure ; for, 
as I have before obſerved, the great aim of Iriſh poli- 
ticians is to keep down the hereditary revenue as much 
as poſſible, to divert it from its proper channel, and to 
prevent the crown from depending on any reſource, 
but what they may chooſe to ſupply. The houſe of 
commons therefore raiſed a great clamour, and paſſed 
two reſolutions on this occaſion. © In the firſt, they 
only hinted their diſapprobation; in the ſecond, they 
plainly expreſſed it ; but, when parliamentary reſolu- 
tions are not founded on law and reaſon, they become 
impotent and ridiculous, and merit no attention, — 
The whole proceeding of government in this affair 
was nothing more than the due exerciſe of powers 
veſted in the crown by different acts of parliament, 
and was in every reſpect ſtrictly conformable to the 
letter and the ſpirit of the law. It was pleaſant enough 
to hear Mr. Ponſonby's friends object to the expence 
of the meaſure, when it was notorious to the whole 
world, that in the laſt twenty years, whilſt he was at 
the head of the revenue-board, the charge of manage- 
ment was increaſed above . 50, ooo per annum. In 
1750 it amounted only to F. 69, 799, and in 1770, at 
the time of his diſmiſſion, it had riſen to J. 121, 933. 
E 3 — Nothing 
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Nothing of any great moment occurred in the re- 
mainder 7 the ſeſſion, which was concluded with the 
uſual addreſſes to his majeſty and the lord lieute- 

I ſhall cloſe this hiſtorical ſketch with an obſerya- 
tion or two on the government of lord Townſhend, 
— Whatever errors may have been imputed to him, 
it is certain that he acted according to the beſt of his 
judgment. He was ſtrongly impreſſed with the prin- 
ciples of the new ſyſtem; and, as far as was in his 
power, endeavoured to maintain the-king's authority 
_ againſt the undertakers. Though often unſucceſsful, 
he never deſpaired ; though often repulſed, he always 
returned ta the charge; ſo that, at laſt, by dint of _ | 

tience and perſeverance, he was enabled to lay ſuch a 
foundation, as, if ſtrictly adhered to, may render the 
government of Ireland ſecure and independent for ever 
hereafter. Wy Soc OE 


Of the ConsTiTuTION and GOVERNMENT of | 


Whether Ireland be, a conquered country, or not, 
has been the ſubject of much idle diſquiſition *®.—If 
the queſtion means ſimply, whether Ireland was ſub- 
dued by force of arms, and J allow that it was, what in- 
ference can be drawn from the conceſſion ? Every 
country under the ſun has been conquered in its turn, 
and almoſt every region of the civilized world has un- 
dergone the revolutions of ſplendour and declenſion. 

he ſpot of earth perhaps changes its name, and the 
form or mode of its government is altered; but the 
rights of mankind are in themſelves the ſame under 
every ſovereign and every adminiſtration ; Of what 


* The preamble of the ſtatute of the 11th James I. chap. 5. 
* — Y eee. = 3 after the — — 
Ce realm by your 'mazeſty's moſt royal progenitors, kin 
« England, &c. Kc.“ 1 8 7 8 Wi. : 
—— conſequence 


| as forcible as thoſe of the other. 


( im > | 
_ conſequence then is it to the antient Iriſh, or the later 
ſettler, whether their country: was conquered, or not ? 
They are all equally ſubject to Great Britain, and en- 
joy her protection; every individual feels the genial 
influence of her liberty, and, as an individual, claims 
every privilege which ſhe en beſtow; If, for politi- 
cal or commercial reaſons, reſtrictiye regulations are 
adopted with regard to Ireland, or the colonies, it is 
not Ireland, it is not the colonies, that are meant to 
be injured; the ſafety, the intereſt of the parent and 
protecting ſtate, which all its ſubjects are equally 
bound to cheriſh and promote, is the only object. If 
that object ſeems injudiciouſly purſued, the great na- 
tional aſſembly is open to the Iriſhman and the Ame- 
rican as well as to the Engliſhman and the Scotiman, 


and the arguments and eloquence of the one may be 

But Ireland, under whatever predicament it may 
be conſidered, is, and ought to be, ſubordinate to and 
dependant upon Great Britain, In this vaſt. empire, 
on which the ſun never ſets, and whoſe bounds nature 
has not yet aſcertained, one great ſuperintending and 
controuling dominion muſt exiſt ſomewhere ; and 
where can that dominion reſide with ſo much dignity, 
propriety, and ſafety, as in the Britiſh legiſlature ? 
The inferior branches of this great body have their re- 
ſpective parliaments or aſſemblies, whilft the ſupreme 
of Great Britain preſides over the whole, and, 
like the gods of the antient drama, unties every knot 
of difficulty that demands her intervention and autho- 
rity. Of late years, indecd, the licence and turbulence 
of the times have countenanced the denial of this 
ayer ; in America it has been loudly exploded, 
and, if great wiſdom and addreſs are not uſed in the 
adminiſtration. of Ireland, there are many who may 
be led to diſpute or difown it. 

The government of Ireland is in the lord lieute- 
nant and council; the council can do no act without 
the lard lieutenant or his deputy, and there are 

Es 24 many 
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many things which the lord lieutenant cannot do 
2 the council, as appears from his commiſ- 

ion. BEE . 


Of the Orricr and Powers of the LORD 
LIEUTENANT. 


Ihe lord lieutenant is appointed by letters patent 
under the. great ſeal of England. The letters recite 
the powers of the office, with all ſuch reſtrictions and 
reſervations as the crown has thought proper to retain 
—_—__—__.] 7: 8 = 
The powers of the preſent chief governor muſt be 
in many things different from thoſe of former times, 
as the condition of the country is much altered from 
what it was when theſe letters were firſt framed ; yet, 
by a reprehenſible inattention to the preſent ſtate of 
the kingdom of Ireland, the commiſſion is ſtill drawn 
on the old plan, and conveys powers which neither 
can nor ought to be exerciſed. As I ſhall mention 
ttheſe obſolete powers hereafter, it is unneceſſary to re- 
Cite them in this place; I ſhall therefore here ſtate 
ſuch powers as appertain to the great office of the lord 
lieutenant, as it now ſtands, - VVV 
By his commiſſion, the lord lieutenant is appointed 
the general executor of the royal authority through 
every part of the kingdom of Ireland: he can pardon 
all crimes, (treaſons which concern the deſtruction of 
the king's life excepted); he can remit fines, but in 
no caſe impoſe them; nor can he puniſh any indivi- 
dual, or body of men, by death, corporal puniſh- 
ment, or impriſonment, but where the laws of the 
land authoriſe him, or where ſudden tumult and emer- 
gency call for the immediate interpoſition of the ſtrong 
hand: with the advice and conſent of the privy coun- 
cil, he can iſſue proclamations and ordinances for re- 
gulating the interior police of the kingdom. 
| V ; . No 


( 

No ® money can be iſſued out of the treaſury, but 
by warrant under the ſign manual of the'lord lieute- 
nant, counterſigned by his ſecretary; and, in the par- 
ticular circumſtance of the concordatum fund, the 
warraht-muſt be drawn by the clerk of the council, 
paſſed openly at the council-board, and ſigned by the 

lord lieutenant and three or more of the officers fol- 
| lowing, viz. the chancellor, treaſurer, vice-treaſu- 
rer, chancellor of: the exchequer, maſter of the rolls, 
ſecrerap of f..... ! * 

The lord lieutenant is authoriſed to appoint per- 
ſons to all civil offices in the kingdom of Ireland, ex- 
cept to thoſe of chancellor, treaſurer, under- treaſurer, 
| Juſtices of either bench, and barons of the exchequer, 
of marſhal, of maſter of the ordnance, and clerk of 
the cheque, of attorney-general, and ſolicitor-gene- 
ral. He has no authority by his commiſſion to ap- 
point any perſon an officer in the army, governor, or 
any other officer, in any fort or caſtle. 1 
As to eccleſiaſtical benefices, he can confer to all 
ſuch as are in the donation of the crown, when vacant, 
whether cathedral, collegiate, or parochial, (arch- 
biſhoprics, biſhoprics, and deaneries, excepted). 

He has, by aſking and obtaining the conſent of the 
crown, a power to ſummon and hold a parliament, to 
prorogue and adjourn the ſame as often as neceſſity 
ſhall require, and fully to determine, diſſolve, and put 
an end to it. | 225 ? 

The lord lieutenant has an authority to compel all 
officers accountable, (the treaſurer and under-treaſu- 
rer excepted), to deliver in and make up their ac- 
counts, 'before the treaſurer, under-treaſurer, and ba- 
rons of the exchequer, in the kingdom of Ireland; 
and alſo to cauſe inquiry to be made of all fines and 
forfeitures to the king or his progenitors, and to do 
all things neceſſary for the good government, ſafety, 

* Money granted by act of parliament for ſpecial purpoſes 
1s now iflued from the treaſury of conrſe, without any warrant 

or interpoſition of government; but it is a new practice. 


and 
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and preſervation, of the kingdom, as if the king 
there preſent in his proper perſon. 7 
He has power likewiſe, according to his diſcretion, 
and by advice of che council, to command and make 
uſe of all ſuch ſhips in the king's ſervice. as are or 
mall be ſent upon any occaſion about the coaſt of the 
kingdom of Ireland, unleſs the commanders or cap- 
tains of ſaid ſhips have, by ſpecial commiſſion from 
his majeſty, or the lords of the. admiralty, received, or 
ſhall receive, ſpecial inſtructions by any particular or- 
der given, or otherwiſe to be ſent to them. 
Ihe lord lieutenant is commander and captain 
general of the army in Ireland, with all the uſual mi- 
licary powers attendant on that high ſtation. - 47 
He has alſo a power of appointing, under the great 
_ feal of Ireland, ſuch perſon, or ſuch two or three per- 
fons, and the ſurvivor and ſurvivors of them, as he ſhall 
think proper, to act as the king's deputy or deputies, 
Juſtice or juſtices, during the king's pleaſure, for the 
government of Ireland; with this reſtriction, that it 
ſhall not be lawful for the ſaid deputies, or juſtices, to 
pay or deliver out the king's money to any perſon 
_ whatſoever, by the authority of their own warrant, but 
that all warrants ſhall be ſigned under their hands, to- 
gether with the hands of the chief baron of the exche - 
quer, the chancellor of the exchequer, and the prin- 
cipal ſecretary of . ſtate for the time being, or at leaſt 
under the hands of two of them. 1 
It is moreover ſtrictly charged, that all archbiſhops, 


dukes, marqueſſes, earls, viſcounts, biſhops, barons, 


_ juſtices, knights, freemen, and other ſubjects, ſhall-be 
aiding, aſſiſting, adviſing, and obedient in all things, 
as ſhall become them, to the lord lieutenant general, 
and general governor of Ireland. | LT 
I mentioned that the lord lieutenant's commiſſion, 
as granted at preſent, contains many unneceſſary, and 
many obſolete clauſes. It could indeed ſcarcely hap- 
pen otherwiſe, in a work formed from time to time, 
between the reigns of Henry the Second and the pre- 
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ſent. New powers were added to the commiſſions as 
new occaſions called for them, and yet the old powers 
were retained when the occaſions which demanded 
them were long ſince ceaſed. „ e Das 

A great part of the privileges, perquiſites, allow- 
ances, advantages, and emoluments of this office have 
been long ſince commuted and adjuſted by different 
acts of parliament. The former diſcretionary puniſh- 
ment of the king's ſubjects, and particularly all thoſe 
who received wages from him, is more equitably in- 
flicted by the preſent laws, which leave but very few 
inſtances to the diſcretion of the chief governor. The 
puniſhing and pardoning of rebels was an extraordi- 
nary power eſſentially neceſſary to a chief governor in 
rebellious times ; but when no homicides, robberies, 


| felonies, murders, &c. ſpringing from the ſame cauſe, 


now exiſt in Ireland, thoſe powers muſt ſleep, and the 
laws be ſuffered to operate in the ordinary manner. 
The power, of promoting perſons of Engliſh fami- 
lies only, is become- obſolete; the receiving of ho- 
mage, and poſſeſſion of ſees and livings, has long 
ſince ceaſed. The whole ſyſtem of purveyance is al- 
tered and regulated by law, independent of the king's 
commiſſion. The fine and puniſhment for non-attend- 
ance of parliament now exiſts only in the parliament, 
the chief governor not having the leaſt part or interpo- 
ſition in it, though ſpecially granted to him in his com- 
miſſion. — The great outline for regulating the military 
in all parts of the Britiſh dominions, is preſcribed by 
the military bill paſſed every ſeſſion at Weſtminſter, 
which becomes the rule of conduct for the chief go- 
vernor of Ireland in that department. Martial law 
can never be exerciſed but in times of actual rebellion 
or invaſion, ſo that the powers in this part of the com- 
miſſion are a nullity. There are a few other minute 
circumſtances different from the preſent uſage, but 
thoſe which have been recited are ſufficient to ſhew 
the propriety of a new commiſſion, more ſuitable to 
the condition and complexion of the preſent _ 
. 5 Beſides 
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Beſides the commiſſion, there are always inſtruc- 

tions given to the chief governor : theſe are an expla- 
nation and direction of the manner in which his com- 
miſſion ſhall be executed, not an enlargement of his 
powers, nor (as vulgar malignity ſuſpects) a private 


contradiction of his public orders. They are con- 


veyed under the following articles of real national 
—_— 8 hn 


InSTRUCTIONS 70 the LORD LIEUTENANT of 
| IRELAND. 
5 ©. * e 
xſt. Immediately to inform himſelf of the ſtate of 
the kingdom, to learn what is amiſs, how it may be 
redreſſed, and to tranſmit a faithful account of it to 
2d. To adjuſt the church affairs properly for the 
ſervice of God, beſtow the crown livings upon proper 
perſons, perſuade all patrons to do the like, and to 
guard diligently againſt all corruptions in either. © 
3d. To enquire carefully into the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, that ill-deſerving judges may be re- 
moved, and proper perſons appointed in their ſtead. 
4th. On all occaſions to aſſiſt, countenance, and 
ſupport the commiſſioners and officers of the revenue, 
as juſtice and the ſervice ſnall require; to take care 
that judges, officers, miniſters, and barons of the ex- 
chequer, give them all convenient diſpatch; to call 
frequently upon the commiſſioners to give an account 
of their management in the execution of their truſt, 
and to tranſmit ſuch account to his majeſt. 
sth. To make the eſcheators return a better va- 
Huation of forfeited or concealed lands, under the view 
and inquiſition of the king's ſurveyor *, 2 


»The practice is of late altered, and the commiſſioners of the 
revenue have taken upon them to manage all the ſorfeited lands, 
which their ſolicitor can recover, though no return has been made 
by the ſurveyors, whoſe office is now become a ſinecure. 

5 | 6th. 
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6th. When letters for diſpoſing of any money to 
public uſes ſhall be ſent to Ireland, and that at the 
ſame time other letters are ſent for payment of money 
do particular perſons, in all ſuch caſes, to prefer the 
| public letters to the private. „„ 

7th. In caſe that the revenue ſhould fall ſhort, and 
prove inſufficient to pay the whole eſtabliſhment, the 
penſions are not to be paid till the reſt of the civil and 
military liſts are cleared ; and if then the remainder 
left be not large enough to pay all the penſions, a 
proportionable abatement to be made out of each 
enſion. ones | 

8th. No letter from the king, granting money 
or lands, abating rents or ſums due to the crown, 
| ſhall receive the lord lieutenant's order, unleſs a peti- 
tion has been firſt preſented through the lord lieute- 
nant, and recommended by him, or ſhall have been 
tranſmitted ro him by the ſecretary of ſtate, and his 
(the lord lieutenant's) opinion received thereupon ; 
ſuch opinion, when received, is to be communicated 
to the lords of the treaſury, and their report to be had 
before any letter or order be ſigned thereupon. 

gth. Frequent muſters to be made of the forces 
at proper times and places, to aſcertain the numbers 
on the pay roll; and the military oath of fidelity to 
be adminiſtered to the officers and ſoldiers 
Ioth. The king having in the commiſſion re- 
ſerved to himſelf the diſpoſal of all military offices 
and employments, the vacancies are to be notified to 
him by the lord lieutenant; if the lord lieutenant be 
in England, the commiſſions are to be preſented by 
him to the king, and after his majeſty has ſigned 
them, the lord lieutenant is to counterſign them; if 
the lord lieutenant is in Ireland, the commiſſions are 
preſented and counterſigned by the ſecretary of ſtate, 
reſerving the fees to the Iriſh ſecretary, 

11th. That the ſoldiers be quartered according to 
preſcribed rules, and with leaſt inconvenience to the 
ſubject; that they behave orderly and with ſtrict diſci- 


pline ; 
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pline; that they receive their pay duly from their 
officers; that the officers be not abſent without licence 
from the lord lieutenant, and in caſe of miſbehaviour, 
to be tried in due manner, or ſuſpended till the king's 
pleaſure by known.  - -- 1 
12th. The ſender, receiver, and deliverer of a 
challenge, to be caſhiered by the lord lieutenant, and 


WL. , offender never more to be employed in the ſer- 
ice. | | 


13th. A ſurvey to be made of the preſent ſtate of 
the caſtles, forts, magazines, ſtores, and artillery ; and 
a report made of what fortifications are fit to be kept 
up, and what diſmantled ; and, in order that the ſtores 
may be better ſupplied with powder, encouragement 
to be given to the art of making ſaltpetre. 
4 14th. To improve the trade of the kingdom in all 
"things, as far as they conſiſt with the laws for the wel- 
fare and benefit of commerce in Great Britain, and 
with thoſe which relate to the foreign plantations, and 
particularly to encourage the linen manufacture. 
15th. To give all lawful encouragement to all 
Proteſtant ſtrangers. | 
16th. Strictly to prohibit the exportation of wool 
to foreign parts; to take ſecurities, that the wool ſhip- ' 
ped for Great Britain be landed there; vigorouſly to 
proſecute offenders on their forfeited bonds, and every 
three months to make a return of the bonds to the 
lords of the treaſury, to be compared with the certifi- 
cates from the officers of the cuſtoms in the ports of 
Great Britain. 1 | 
_. 17th. To prevent the general abuſe of coining 
2 fmall money in Ireland. 15 | 
AI)8th. That the lord lieutenant may be better ena» 
\ bled to diſcharge his truſt, the king declares that he 
will not admit of any particular complaint againſt any 
| perſon, unleſs firſt addreſſed to the chief governor ; 
that the places left to the chief governor's diſpoſal, 
| {hall not be paſſed to any perſon upon ſuit to the king 
England. That ao new offices ſhall be . 
= withour 


l 


4 . 
Vvithout acquainting the lord lieutenant, and obtaining 
| a certificate of his opinion. That no letters or orders 
for payment of money ſhall be directed immediately to 
the receiver of Ireland, but to the chief governor, and 
no payment to be allowed without his warrant. That 
no patent for granting land or money, or for relea- 
ſing or abating rents, ſhall be paſſed in Great Bri- 
tain, without acquainting the chief governor. This 
order is entered in the ſignet- office and other offices 
concerned. „%% 

19th. It is wholly left to the lord lieutenant to 
give licence of abſence to councellors, biſhops, go- 
vernors, officers of ſtate or army, judges, and learned 
counſel *, 7 3 | 

20th. To give notice of all vacancies in offices ec- 
cleſiaſtical or civil, which have been reſerved to the 
king's diſpoſal ; to recommend proper perſons to fill 
them; which, if not approved, the king will not 
grant the ſame to any other perſon, until he knows 
whether the lord lieutenant has any objection. 

21ſt, To return from time to time an impartial 
account of the diligence of the king's ſeveral officers, 
that they may receive marks of the royal favor, and 
that the king may be better enabled to confer ſuch 
marks of favor. No confirmation of a reverſion is to 
be granted, nor any new grant of a reverſion to be 
paſſed by the lord lieutenant, but all offices to be 
granted only during pleaſure f. No places or employ- 
ments, Civil or military, to be ſold ; the purchaſers, if 
any, to be diſcharged; and any perſon receiving more 
than the actual fees of office to be diſcharged, and 

proſecuted according to law. 1 


22d. 


* The taking out licences for abſence has of late been almoſt 
entirely neglected. . | 
F This inſtruction has been very little obſerved, moſt of the 
great employments in Ireland having been granted for life and in 
reverſion. | 5 | | = 
t This clauſe has become obſolete, as the ſale of civil employ - 
ments is a general practice, and the fale of military commiſſions 
| {> 
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22d. NO orders ſnall be given upon letters for 


granting money, lands, penſions, titles of honor, or 


employments, though ſigned by the king, unleſs en- 
tered in the ſignet- office. 

23d. All propdfitions touching che revenue to be 
directed to the lords of the treaſury, and all other pro- 
poſitions to the ſecretary of ſtate. 

24th. The lord lieutenant may forbear the execu- 
tion of all orders contrary to the eſtabliſhment, or to 
thoſe inſtructions, until the king is informed of the 
reaſons, and farther directions are — . 


upon. 


25th. Not to allow papiſts to keep arms, unleſs 
permitted by capitulation hitherto granted, or by par- 


ticular conceſſions, and to reſtrain ſuch conceſſions as 


much as poſſible. 

26th. To ſettle the militia upon' a proper Bes- 
ing. 
T, th. Not to reverſe outlawries without the king's 
directions. | 

28th. Not to ſuffer the articles of Limerick and 
Galway to be conſtrued, but ſolely according to their 
ſtrict meaning, without any extraordinary favor to the 
perſons comprehended in them #. 

' 29th. Not to ſummon a parliament without . 
cular directions. 


Though theſe inſtructions, as well as the commiſ- 
ſion on which they are attendant, contain many things, 
which, under the preſent circumſtances and courſe of 


| buſineſs, ought to be entirely expunged, yet they are 


drawn with ſo much equity and wiſdom, as reflect the 
higheſt honor on the authors of ſuch a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment: however, as ſo many clauſes are retained 
in them, which are contrary to the ſubſiſting laws and. 


is fo neceſſary for the ſervice, that the price is "regulated by his 


majeſty's order. | 
This inſtruction is now unneceſſary, all the perſons being dead 


| who v were comprehended j in thoſe articles, 


uſages, 


TW 3 
uſages, it is to be preſumed that they have not been 
much looked into of late years, but conſidered and 
as mere matters of official form. 

In propriety, the commiſſion and inſtructions 
ſhould have kept pace with the laws; and, as the lat- 
ter were altered, the others ſhould have been amended 
accordingly. This would have freed them from com- 
ment or inconſiſtency, and would have rendered the 
ſituation of the chief governor more eaſy and more 
honorable, by making his powers unimpeachable, by 
ſhewing him his duty without incertitude or perplexi- 
ty, and by fixing his attention only on the great ob- 
jects of his delegation and employment. 
There are two houſes of parliament, which, in an- 
tient times, were ſeldom aſſembled but upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions. From 1615 to 1631, and from 
1667 to the Revolution, they were totally intermit- 
ted. At preſent, there is uſually a ſeſſion held once 
in two years, and, by a late act, the ſame parliament 
cannot be continued longer than eight years. It has 
been ſhewn in the hiſtorical ſketch, that, by the law 
of Poynings, no parliament can be called, unleſs the 
cauſes and conſiderations for calling it be certified, 
and tranſmitted to England, by the lord lieutenant 
and council. Should a parliament be ſummoned 
without this formality, all its acts would be abſolutely 
void. | 7 

The houſe of lords has now no juriſdiction to af- 
firm or reverſe any judgments or decrees, that power 
having been taken away by an Engliſh act of parlia- 
ment. Their occupation ſeems to be confined to the 
maintenance of their remaining privileges, and to re- 
ject or agree to the bills which are ſent to them. The 
Lords may propoſe heads of bills in their houſe, in the 
ſame manner as the Commons do in theirs, (heads of 
money-bills excepted) ; but they ſeldom take the trou- 
ble to originate above half a dozen in a ſeſſion, whe- 
ther owing to indolence, or any other cauſe, I do not 
mean here to inquire. Fo Guin nt bye 
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The increaſe of the Iriſh peerage is a common topic 
of complaint, and, like almoſt every other common to- 

ic of complaint, 1s diſcoverd on inquiry to have no 
juſt foundation. If we look into the liſts ſome years 
back, we may obſerve that the pas! pan was for- 
merly almoſt as numerous as at preſent, and that, if 
compared with the peerage of Great Britain, it has by 
no means extended beyond its proportion. The Re- 
bellion of 164 i, and the Revolution of 1688, thinned 


the Iriſh houſe of lords very conſiderably : natural 


mortality has ſince made greater havock ; and, at this 
day, there are thirty Iriſh peerages which, in all hu- 


man probability, will expire with their preſent poſ- 


ſeſſors. There is alſo another thing to be obſerved 
on this ſubject, which is ſeldom attended to: of the 
Iriſh peerage, great numbers have no ſtates in Ire- 
land, or the ſmalleſt connection whatſoever with it: 
if theſe were not taken into the ſupputation, (as in 
truth they ought not), the peerage of Ireland would 
appear very inconſiderable in point of number. There 


are ſeldom above forty lords, who attend their duty 


in the houſe of peers: to theſe latter the peerage is a 
dignity, to the others it is a mere title of honor. | 
The houſe of commons, being the aſſembly in which 
all motions for money and ſupplies uſually ariſe, is of 
conſequence the principal theatre of buſineſs. 

As the courſe of paſſing an Iriſh law is, and muſt 
be, different from the courſe of paſſing an Engliſh 
one, I ſhall here ſtate the manner of it in a few 
words. DE 555 . 
Heads, or ſketches, of a bill or bills, when agreed 
to by either houſe of parliament, are ſent up to the 
lord lieutenant, with a deſire that his excellency will 
tranſmit them to Great Britain in due form. This 
form is given to them by the lord lieutenant and coun- 
cil, by whom they are taken into conſideration, and, 
if not rejected, are 3 and amended in ſuch man- 
ner as appears ta be neceſſary. They are then en- 
fed, and become a bill, which is certified by wo 

a. . lord 
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lord lieutenant and eouncil as proper to be paſſed into 
a a law, and, fo certified, is tranſmitted — — un- 
der the great ſeal of Ireland. It is there ; 
the king and council, to the attorney-general and ſo- 
licitor-general ; and, when reviſed and upon 
by them, it is then examined and conſidered by the 

king and council, who either reject it, or alter and 


amend it; and, ſo altered and amended, return it to 


Ireland, under the great ſeal of England. It is then 
carried to that houſe of parliament from whence ic was 
ſent up, and is either rejected or agreed to in toto. If 
the latter, it is ordered to the other houſe for con- 
currence, and (that being given) it receives the royal 
aſſent from the lord lieutenant on the throne, and be- 
comes a low. 8 e 
This long and cautious mode of proceeding ſeems 
very wiſely eſtabliſhed, to guard againſt innovation 
and ſurpriſe ; for, if the chief governor was now veſt- 
ed (as antiently was the cafe) with the power of paſ- 
ſing bills without their being previouſly examined and 
conſidered in the parent ſtate, accident, ignorance, 
preſumption, or importunity, might perhaps induce 
him to give his aſſent to laws, either injurious to the 
intereſt of Ireland, or ſubverſive of the authority of 
Great Britain. And yet, notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions and formalities, there have not been wanting 
inſtances, where the crown has been betrayed into the 
conceſſion of ſome laws, the ill conſequences of which 
it will now be very difficult, if not almoſt impoſſible, 
to obviate. 5 3 
The common law of England is the common law 
of Ireland. All Engliſh ſtatutes, previous to the roth 
of Henry the Seventh, are in force in Ireland; but no 
ſubſequent Engliſh ſtatutes bind Ireland, unleſs it be 
particularly named or included in general words” 
No perſon can be admitted a barriſter in Ireland, 
without producing a certificate of having obſerved his 
terms at one of the inns of court in London. 8 
e | F . The 


f 
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The courts of law and _ reſemble thoſe of 
England ; but an appeal lies from the Iriſh chancery 
to the Britiſh houſe of lords, and a writ of error lies 
from the king's-bench of Ireland to the king's-bench 
at Weſtminſter, kt ae N 

The judges of Ireland are appointed during the 
king's pleaſure only. Attempts have been made to 
paſs a bill for making their commiſſions quamdiu ſe 
Bens geſſerint, like thoſe of the judges in England, but 
without ſucceſs. The danger of granting ſuch a te- 
nure is ſufficiently obvious: all the judges in Ireland 
are now of Iriſh birth, and, if they were rendered inde- 
pendent, they might perhaps refuſe ro enforce Eng- 
. liſh acts of parliament, which bind Ireland, and thus 
the authority of the ſuperior country might be loſt or 
defeated. It has been ſaid, that this objection may 
be anſwered, by making the Iriſh judges removable 
on an addreſs of the Britiſh parliament; but party is 
ſo apt to mix in every buſineſs whatſoever in Eng- 
land, without any regard to conſequences, that it may 
be doubted whether ſuch an addreſs could be obtain- 
ed when moſt wanted; and, as we have already ſeen 
a parliament fruſtrate and extinguiſh its own acts, by 
conceſſions to America, (the moſt mutinous colonies 
of which are as much our rivals and enemies, in na- 
vigation and. commerce, as the French and Hollan- 
ders), it is not impoſſible but a ſimilar infatuation 
might again prevail, and a Britiſh houſe of parliament 
decide in favor of Ireland, in the teeth of its own in- 
tereſt and authority. | | 
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T 1 office of the ſecretary of ſtate, and of the lord 
lieutenant's chief ſecretary, were antiently the ſame, and 
executed by one perſon ; but, ſince the Revolution, 
they have been totally ſeparate and diſtint, The of- 
fice of ſecretary of ſtate 1s now almoſt a ſinecure, and 
does no other buſineſs but that of putting the ſignet 
to fiants. It is worth about J. 1,600 per annum, and 
is not only granted for life to the preſent Pai 
but is granted in reverſion “. 

To the department of the lord licutenant's 8 chief 
ſecretary belon 

All orders w acbever.. which relate i in any n manner 

to military buſineſs. 

All orders about barracks. 

All orders to the board of ordnance. 

To the quarter-maſter general. 

To the adjutant general. 

To the board of general officers. | 

To governors of forts and garriſons for courts 

martial. | 

All orders to the muſter-office. 

To the commanders in chief. 

All orders relative to the army accounts. 

To the half-pay officers widows. 

Exchanges in the army, &c. 

All commiſſions for the army paſs through this of- 

fice. 

All orders for reviews, marches, and encamp- 

n 


0 Mr. Tiſdall, attorney. .general, is now ſecretary of Rate for | 


life, and Mr. Huichinfon, the prime ſerjeant, has the reverſion 


'of it. 


: 


F 3 All 


All warrants for money for payment of the civil and 
military eſtabliſhments, except the ſums paſſed 
in council by warrant of concordatum. 1 
All orders to the treaſury for payment of extraordi- 
nary charges, military contingencjes, royal hoſ- 
pitals, ſoldiers infirmary, &c. 
All correſpondence. with the commiſſioners of the 
revenue, board of works, board of accounts, and 
other offices. | 
All correſpondence with England; viz. 
. "Whe lecreraty of ſtate, . 
Lords of the treaſury, „ 
Lords of the admiralty, „ b 
Secretary at war, | | 
Victualling- office, &. 
All matters relative to the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, | 
—— for 7 and 22 8 
eferences to judges and the king's | 7. , __ 
Counſel, 5 ̃ x 3 8 In the pro- 


On civil buſineſs, | vince of 
| Militia, F Ke 3 
Grants of peerages, I Conna 

Of biſhoprits e be he oP. 


Of deaneries, &c. &c. * 
And every thing that comes under 
the head of civil affairs, n 
The civil affairs cf the provinces of Ulſter and 
| Munſter, as alſo the warrants for wool licences, and 
ſome inferior matters, belong to the Ulſter ſecretary's 
office, which is properly a branch of the chief ſecreta- 
ry's office, though it has never heen put upon the eſ- 

tabliſhment. CE ES. 


When the undertakers were at the head of afftirs, 
they arranged the buſineſs of parliament, and did not 
ſuffer the lord lieutenant to interfere with them in that 
1 but of late years, ſince the new ſyſtem has 
en eſtabliſned, the management of the houſe of 

e commons 


commons, and the conduct of buſineſs there, has 
fallen entirely to the care of the chief ſecretary. x 
The falary of the chief ſecretary is C. 2,500 upon 
the eſtabliſhment, and the fees amount to about 
4. oo per annum. i (2 
? | Of the TrEASUAY.. | ; 
The treaſury is a branch of the treaſury of Eng- 
land, and ſubordinate to it. | 
The lord high treaſurer's office is now merely an 
employment of honour, with a ſalary of C. 365 per 
annum. | | „ | 
The office of the viee-treaſurers, who are ap- 
inted by the crown, and not by the lord high trea- 
urer, is alſo a ſinecure, but of great emolument *. 
The buſineſs is tranſacted by their officers, the 
deputy vice-treaſurer, and teller. TR 
They are accountable to parliament for all ſums of 
money which they receive and pay. The deputy 
vice-treaſurer has an eſtabliſhment ſent to him, ſigned 
by the king, containing the amount of penſions, the 
civil.and military liſts, agreeable to which, the feve- 
ral agents make their demands monthly for the ſub- 
_ fiſtence of the army, (the arrears and cloathing be- 
ing paid at other particular periods); and the ſeveral 
perſons who have employments or. offices on the 
eſtabliſhments, return their debentures and  govern- 
ment warrants (which are iſſued by the auditor ge- 
neral, and muſter maſter general) to the deputy vice- 
treaſurer, who accordingly enters the payment to be 
made in his counter caſh book, which the perſons 
having demands on the treaſury ſign, on a line oppo- 


_ - *; Thay have 6. in the pound upon all the hereditary revenue 
paid into the treaſury, which is equally divided amongſt them: 
there are now three vice-treaſurers, formerly there were only two, 


and ſometimes there was but one. 
I Fig 37 48 ſite 
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ſite to their reſpective names, and to the ſums to be 
paid, as a voucher to the teller who pays the caſh ; 
the debentures and government warrants remaining 
with the deputy vice-treaſurer, as his voucher to the 
commiſſioners of the public accounts, on his making 
up his accounts before them, which he does quar- 
terly, after which, he lodges them in the auditor 
general's office. All other ſums. paid by order of 
government, either by king's letters, concordatum 
warrants, warrants for military cqntingencies, &c. or 
advances to regiments going abraad, are either en- 
tered on the teller's counter book, and ſigned for in 
the above manner, or paid by the deputy vice-treq- 
ſurer's drawing acquittances on different collectors of 
the king's revenue, in which caſe, ſuch payments do 
not appear on the teller's book, he not being charged 
with them. The vouchers to the collectors are theſe 
acquittances, on paſſing their accounts. „ 
The troops quartered in Dublin are paid by the 
teller in ſpecie. The troops quartered in the country 
have exchequer acquittances ſent down to them 
monthly for their ſubſiſtence, drawn on the collector 
neareſt to their quarters. The army arrears, and 
cloathing, the civil eſtabliſhment, king's letters, &c. 
are paid by the teller in Dublin. 1 
The deputy vice-treaſurer has a ſalary of C. 500 

per annum from the vice-treaſurers, and fifty pounds 
on paſſing each public account, which is done quar- 
terly, beſides C. 25 on each account for his clerks. 
He has five guineas on each cloathing warrant, and 
one per cent. allowed him in the groſs amount of the 
cloathing. The vice-treaſurers likewiſe allow him 
L. 500 per annum for his clerks, and L, 34 per an- 
num for the houſekeeper. It is in a great meaſure in 
the deputy vice-treaſurer's power to chuſe the time 
for drawing 2 or for entering the pay- 
ments to be made by the teller, either on parliament- 

_ ary grants, or on government warrants, &c. There 

| | | are 
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are conſiderable advantages, which belong to the de- 
puty vice-treaſurer's office, ariſing from monies iſſued 
— not paid, from exchange on monies remitted, 


Tbe teller of the exchequer has a ſalary from the 
vice-treaſurers of L. 260 per _—_— ou no allow. 
ance for his clerks, 

The teller's profit is folely what 2 accrue from 
the balance remaining in his hands, either on the 
general revenue, or on the ſurplus of the loan duties, 
as long as ſuch ſurplus is under C. 30,000; when it 
amounts to that ſum it is applied to the payment of 
the principal of the debt by een the W 
cures. 8 


of the Revanus' Boanps. | 


All the branches of the king's revenue whatſoever 
are managed by the commiſſioners of cuſtoms and 
exciſe, who alſo have under their care the loan du- 
ties, and appropriated duties, although .in thoſe laſt 
the crown has no concern. All officers of cuſtoms, 
exciſe, hearth money, &c. are appointed by the dif- 
ferent boards, according to their reſpective duties; 
but no officer can act till approved by the lord lieu- 
tenant, whoſe chief ſecretary ſigns the emen, 
at the foot of each commiſſion. 

There are ſeven commiſſioners of cuſtvns; and 
five commiſſioners of exciſe, at C. 1,000 per annum 
each; and the whole charge of collecting the king's 
hereditary revenue, additional duties, loan duties, 
and appropriated duties, (for they are collected by 
the ſame officers) amounts to Z. LAs per annum, 


0 The de paty — is alſo a of the penſions, 
ſor which wg has ſix pence in the pound, and the profit on the ex- 
change of thoſe which he remits to England. 


; which 


( 74 ) N 
which is almoſt a ſixth of the _ or 357 _ in 
jo OO . 


. Of the BoarD of OxDNANCE. 


This board, like the board of ordnance in Eng- 
land, is divided into two branches, the civil, and 
the military: formerly the whole charge of it 
amounted to about /. 7,000 per annum, but in the 
duke of Bedford's adminiſtration, it was put on ano- 
ther footing, and erected into its preſent form, in 
order to gratify the duke of Leinſter, who was then 
appointed maſter of the ordnance, and was after- 
wards appointed a major general, though he had 
never been in the military ſervice. The preſent ex- 
pence of the ordnance is about 4 17,090 per an- 
num. | 


Of the Boar of Wonks. 


This board was alſo erected by the duke of Bed- 
ford, and conſiſts of ſeven commiſſioners at C. 400 
annum each: they have under their care and in- 
ſpe &ion the caſtle of Dublin, the barracks, and all 
roblic works and buildings, except the forts and 
rtifications, which are in the department of the 
- ordnance. When this office was inſtituted the ſur- 
veyor general's was aboliſhed. | 


of the 3 of ACCOMPTS, 


The board of accompts, which conſiſts of five 
commiſſioners, at /. 500 per annum each, was erect 
ed by lord Townſhend. 

The chancellor, chancellor of the exchequer, and 

i | barons 
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barons of the exchequer, are commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury accompts, under the act of Henry the Seventh: 
but this new board is to audit, examine, and check 
all other accounts. Several public offices in Ireland 
had never paſſed any accounts at all for a ſeries of 
years: ſome regulation was become neceſſary ;— 
this board was therefore conſtituted, and, in conjunc- 

tion with the impreſt office, may become of great. 

national benefit, | 4 


Beſides thoſe boards abovementioned, there is a 
court of admiralty, a board of revenue appeals, &c. 
But it is unneceſſary to go into a further detail of 
matters of this kind, as I imagine enough has been 
| faid to give a general idea of the polity and admi- 
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A SKETCH 
or THE 
PUBLIC REVENUE or IRELAND. 


THE antient revenue of the petty princes 
of Ireland conſiſted of exactions of various kinds, 
levied upon their ſubjects, under the barbarous names 
of (a) Bannaught, 8 and (c) Cuddy, (4) 
Cuttings, and (e) Dowgells, (J) Kernetty, (g) Ceſs, 
(þ) Refection, and (i) Sorchin, (&) Tallages, and 
(/) Spendings. Rs EE | 
The revenue of the monarch conſiſted, 1ſt, Of cer- 
tain tributes or aids paid to him in kind by the pet- 
ty princes, ſuch as hay, corn, and cattle, exclufive 


(a) Bannaught was free quarter of the chief's ſoldiers, or gal- 
lowglaſſes, on the ſubject, or a commutation for it in money, 
(5) Coſhery was free quarter for the chief, upon the labjes, 
for a limited time. | | | 
(e) Cuddy was a ſupper, and lodging for one night, which the 
chief could command, not only on his own vaſſals, but had a 
right by cuſtom to aſk it from his equals. The commutation was 
na certain quantity of money, | | Fg 
(4) Cuttings were a contribution to pay the chief's debts. | 
(e) Dowgells was a tax for the maintenance of the chief's 
dogs and huntſmen. | | -—- | 
J) Kernetty was a land-tax of 3s. 44. per plowland, to 
maintain the chief*s manſion-houſe, LE 
(g) Ceſs was horſe-meat, and man's-meat, at a ſtipulated 
price. TE | 
) Refection was a privilege the chief had, of claiming a 
meal of cheeſe, curds, &c. &c. | 
(i) Sorchin was meat and drink for a ſoldier, or gallowglaſs, 
one day in a fortnight. | 
(4) (1) Tallages, and Spendings, were arbitrary impoſitions 
levied on extraordinary occaſions, at the will of the chief. p 
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of what he received from his own particular province. 
2dly, Of the produce of the demeſne lands. 3dly, 
Of ſuch taxes as were impoſed on particular occa- 
fions by the great national council or aſſembly of the 


ſtates. 


The church lands, called Termon lands, enjoyed 
an exemption from all taxes whatſoever. © 
When Henry the Second became poſſeſſed of the 

ſovereignty of Ireland, he conſidered himſelf en- 

' titled to all ſuch duties, cuſtoms, and taxes in Ire- 

land, as he held in England under the laws and 


conſtitution. 
Theſe conſiſted of 
1ſt. Antient demeſne lands. BE 
2d, Vacant biſhoprics, abbeys, and priories. 
3d. Yearly terms of counties, towns, and bo- 
roughs. . 
4th. Prizes, and cuſtoms for duties on mer- 
chandizes imported and exported, and 
duties on veſſels trading from place to 
place. 855 
sth. Wardſhip, marriage relief, and other pro- 
 _ fits ariſing from the feudal tenure. 
6th. Prizes, purveyance, and pre-emption. 
7th. Fines, amerciaments, and oblata, with 
what we new call the caſual revenue “. 


* The Jews were antiently called the king's cattle, and may be 
conſidered as part of the king's antient revenue at common law. 
They were taxable at the will of the crown, and were ſometimes 
farmed out for large ſums. ie 555 - 

The wool licences were a very antient part of the hereditary 
revenue, but I have not taken notice of it in the text, becauſe 
it does not now belong to the crown. According to a regulation 
made ſoon after the Reſtoration, 4 4. per ſtone was charged on all 
wool, for licence to be exported, and the crown gave up the re- 
venue arifing from it to the chief governor of Ireland, in part of 
his ſupport. It was then ſup ſed to be worth LF. 4,000 per an- 
num, but is now much leſs. The deficiency is made up to the 
chief governor, out of the treaſury, by the king's letter. Th | 

| HD | cre 
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There were beſides many other taxes, ſuch as aids, 
ſcutages, hydage, and carucage, which were ſome. 
times impoſed and levied by the ſole prerogative of 
the prince, in caſes of extraordinary neceſſity or 
% 5 

Such was the antient revenue in England belong- 
ing to the crown, at the time of the conqueſt of Ire- 
land. I have thought it not improper to ſtate it 
here, becauſe ſome ſhreds of it ſtill remain, and 
form a part of the preſent Iriſh hereditary revenue. 


The revenue of Ireland is compoſed of three 
zo. | 

iſt. The hereditary revenue. | 5 
2d. The additional duties. 


| 3d. The appropriated duties. 


The hereditary revenue, ſo called becauſe veſted 
in the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, for ever, may 

be divided into two claſſes; the antient; and the 
modern. So 3 Tow 

The antient, conſiſts of ſuch revenues as the king 

was entitled to at common law; viz. 8 
The crown rents, | 

The compoſition rents, 
The light-houſe duties, 

The caſual revenue *. 


* Note, —Port corn was a rent in kind, paid by the tenants ts 
the poſſeſſions of many monaſteries and abbies, before their 
diſſolution. This rent was, upon their diſſolution, put in charge, 
and then granted occaſion ally to the preat officers of ſtate. 
lands from whence theſe rents were iſſuable from time to time 
fell into the crown, and were granted away, with a reſervation, 
amongſt others, of the port corn (wheat malt, bear malt, oat 
malt, and in one inſtance a certain number of beeves) ; but the 
crown cannot have any benefit by this reſervation, as the pa- 
tentee has a right by his grant to ſtop two ſhillings out of his 
crown rent, for every peck of corn which he ſhall be called on to 
deliver, and two ſhillings are more than the corn is worth, even 
without the addition of the expence of collecting it. It is there- 
fore not mentioned in the text. EEE | 
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The modern, conſiſts of ſuch revenues as have been 
granted by ſeveral acts of parliament ; viz. 


The old poundage, 
uit-rents, 
So 25 . 
Cuſtoms, or tonnage and poundage, 
Hearth- money, . 
Ale: exciſe, 1 
Wine and ſtrong waters, 
Alnage- duties. 55 
I ſhall ſpeak of each ſeparately : and, firſt, of 
The &own rents. — Theſe are certain rents reſer- 
ved to the crown, in grants made by the king of his 
demeſne and other lands, of rectories, fairs, mar- 


kets, ferries, fiſheries, towns, and boroughs. 5 
Henry the Second, in his diſtribution of lands in 


Ireland among the firſt adventurers, reſerved no 


for the ſupport and defence of the ſtate, or for the ho- 
nor and dignity of the crown, but granted them at 
large, without any ſtipulation of rent or ſervice. How- 
ever, by conſtruction of law, they muſt have been 
held by #night's ſervice in capite. If the grantees had 
obtained entire poſſeſſion of thoſe lands, and tranſ- 


mitted them to their poſterity, crown rent would pro 


bably never have exiſted : but the truth is, that the 
antient Iriſh proprietors actually held at that time, 


and for a long time after, a great part of what the 


king had taken upon himſelf to grant away: and the 


miſconduct of the grantees and their ſucceſſors ſoon. 


furniſhed the crown with a pretence for recalling the 
former grants, and for making new ones on better con- 
ditions. — Some grants were made by Edward the 
Firſt and Second, by Richard the Second, and other 
princes, with certain reſervation of rents; but even 
theſe were fo improvident, that Sir Edward Poy - 


nings's parliament, in Henry the Seventh's reign, 
found it neceſſary to reſume them. IS 


As - 


„„ 

As the operation of the Engliſh laws was confined 
to the pale, the collection of revenue muſt have been 
narrowly circumſcribed, and the crown-rent inconſi- | 
derable. 

But, when queen Elizaberh bad in a net meaſure 
ſubdued the kingdom, this branch of revenue was 
ſoon greatly augmented; for ſhe granted immenſe 
tracts of the forffited lands to a variety of underta- 
kers, — a certain rent payable to the crown for 
ever. 

This policy was Glee by her bee and i it 
appears that, for the Ulſter grants, king James the 
Firſt received a rent of J. 5. 6. 8 on every 1,080 acres 
planted with Britiſh tenants; of £.8, if planted with 
Iriſh ; and of . 10. 18. 4, if the grantee was an Iriſh 
native. Thoſe who held 2,000 acres held by knight's 
ſervice, as of the Caſtle of Dublin, and thoſe who 
held 1,000 acres held in common ſocage. 5 

The forfeitures in Leinſter, Leitrim, and Long- | 
ford, Weſtmeath, and the King's and Queen's coun- 
ries, 1 not diſpoſed of by Elizabeth, were diſtributed by 
king James among the natives and the Britiſh under- 
takers, in ſmaller proportions, but all under certain 
reſerved rents payable to the crown for ever. In like 
manner were granted. rectories, markets, fairs, towns, 
and boroughs, ſubject to reſerved rents; the maſs of 
all which conſtitutes what is properly called the crown 

rents, and amounts to Deren . e and L. 1 5,000 
per annum. 

ofition rents — are certain rents reſerved and 
made payable to the crown, in conſequence of com- 
poſitions formerly entered into by the ſubject with the 
crown, either in lieu of purveyance and pre- emp- 
tion, and ceſs, impreſs and quarterage of ſoldiers, or 
on obtaining new grants of 2 where the titles 
to ſuch lands had proved defective. : 

Purveyance and pre-emption was an antient right 
enjoyed by the crown of buying up, by its own pur- 
es proviſions and other neceſſaries, at an apprai- 


k 
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A niIde conſent of the owners, and 
alſo of forcibly impreſſing e, and barks for the 


king's ſervice at a ſettled price. 
Ceſs, impreſs, and quarterage, was a a charge levied 
on the Wen for: Waal and lodging the fol- 


dier N 
= the ae ign, the lord ang Gir John Per- 
rot,) entered into a compoſition with the inhabitants 
of Connaught for their poſſeſſions in that province, 
the whole of which was claimed by the crown in right 
of heirſhip to the earl of Ulſter. — They ſurrendered 
their eſtates to the queen, -and accepted new-grants of 
them, ſubject to a reſerved rent of ten ſhillings per 
quarter land, amounting in the whole to J. 3,195 per 
annum, beſides. caſual duties, amounting to £.638. 
Sir William Fitz William, who — Sir John 


Perrot, made a compoſition for the province of Mun-- 


ſter, but the value does not appear. 

Thus ſtood the compoſition- rents at the accellidn 
of king James the Firſt, during whoſe reign, .and that 
of his ſon Charles the Firſt, the moſt important com- 
poſitions were ſettled, — It muſt be obſerved, that, 
by the confuſion of titles derived from the firſt ad- 
venturers, and by the reſumption, in Henry the Se- 
venth's reign, of all grants made from Edward the 
Firſt to that time, together with the frequent forfei- 
tures, almoſt all the lands of Ireland were become the 
property of the cron. 

During the times of war nd turbulence, as few. 
advances could be made in agriculture or improve- 
ment, the worth of land was little known or attended 
to; but, when Elizabeth had finally cruſhed rebel- 
lion, and peace yielded ſecurity, induſtry began to 
exerciſe itſelf. The value of property was ſoon learn- 
ed; and, as permanency in it was eagerly deſired, 
numberleſs applications were-made to .the crown for 
br theo of land in Ireland, and: large . vere offered 
0 
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The rapacity of the ſolicitors opened the eyes of 
the court; inquiries were ſet on foot, and commil- 
ſions were iſſued for the diſcovery of defective ti- 
tles. 5 DE 

This proceeding ſpread a general alam, and all 
thoſe, whoſe property ſtood on doubtful or impeach. 
able ground, were ſeized with the terrors of immedi- 
ate confiſcation, They -therefore endeavoured to 
compound for their eſtates in the beſt manner they 
could, and rather choſe to accept new grants than riſk 
their titles under the old. Ei RY 

Thus many compoſitions with additional rents were 
made in the reign of king James the Firſt ; but, in 
the ſucceeding reign, all the titles in Clare and Con- 
naught being found defective, the earl of Strafford 
thought himſelf warranted to enforce a ſecond com- 
poſition with ſuperadded rents. By this means the 
kitig's revenue was conſiderably augmented, the peo- 
ple were finally quieted in their poſſeſſions, and a ge- 
neral confidence and ſecurity took place. 

The value of the compoſition- rents appears now to 
be very ſmall, (not being ſtated at more than F. 1,000 
per annum), the reaſon of which is, that ſeveral of the 
lands, ſubject to compolition-rents, were forfeited in 
1641, and became chargeable with quit-rent, under 
the act of ſettlement, after the Reſtoration. 

As the crown-rents, compoſition- rents, and quit- 
rents, are, by an Engliſh act of parliament paſſed in 
the 11th and 12th of king William, declared to be 
unalienable, and therefore ſtand on the ſame footing, 
I ſhall give the groſs amount of all three together in 
the table, as they ſtand blended in the public ac- 


counts *. 
* Ligbt- 


® Note. — The compoſition-rents cannot vary. The crown- 
rents vary a little, as being increaſed (though incoaſiderably) by 
the reſervation of rents to the crown on grants of fairs, markets, 
ac. The quit-rents vary for the following reafon ; they fome- 
times increaſe by the auditor-general's putting in charge * 


 Light-houſe duties—ariſe from a tax of four pence 
per ton on all foreign ſhips trading to or from Ireland, 


towards the ſupport of the king's light-houſes. As 
theſe duties were payable in England to the crown at 
common law, they became payable in Ireland of 


courſe. . The amount, which is very inconſiderable, 
may be ſeen in the table. - 11 ES 
This branch conſiſts of cuſtodium rents and ſei- 


zures, fines impoſed on offenders and defaulters, for- 
feitures of recognizances, king's ſilver, and other pro- 


fits ariſing from the king's courts of juſtice. 
There are alſo certain fines, ſeizures, and forfeitures, 
given by particular acts of parliament, which amount 


to a much larger ſum than the more antient part of 


the king's revenue. The total of both together, 
amount communibus annis to about J. 5,000 per an- 
num, as ſtated in the table. | 


| I now come to the modern part of the hereditary 
revenue. | 


Old Poundage. 


To know the principle upon which this branch is 


founded, we muſt look back to the times of the firſt 


Norman kings, part of whoſe revenue conſiſted of 
prizes and cuſtoms, CE 


that never were in charge before, or by the recovery of an old ar- 


rear. They ſometimes decreaſe by the court of exchequer ſtri- 


king off the quit-rent from lands that were double charged, that 


is to ſay, charged under another name or in another patent, for 


in the hurry, confuſion, and multiplicity of buſineſs, after the 
Reſtoration, when the patents were paſſed, many irregularities 
and miſtakes were committed. They alſo decreaſe by the lands 
being waſte, by reſcous of diſtreſs, and alſo by being undiſcovera - 
ble, that is to ſay, not to be found. Theſe rents are very ill 
paid, and indeed would never be paid at all, if the collectors 
were not charged with the whole amount of the rent-roll, (whe- 
ther they levy it or not), except in caſes of reſcous or unavoida- 


ble accidents. . . 
6 Prizes 


7. (%) „ 
Prizes were a right the king had by his prerogativ 


of taking to his own uſe, and at his own valuation, as 


much of all merchandizes belonging to merchant 
ſtrangers as he had occaſion for, under the name of 
Prizes. 7 | 

Cuſtoms were fixed and certain duties paid on im- 
portation and exportation, according to the value of 


the commodities.” 


Native merchants paid cuſtom only, except in the 
article of wine, on which they paid prizage “. But 
merchant ſtrangers were prized till Edward the Firſt 


- remitted them all prizes whatſoever, in conſideration 


of their paying to him and his heirs the ſum of two 


| ſhillings per ton on all wine imported, called Butler- 


age, (becauſe paid to the king's butler) and three 
pence per pound on all merchandizes imported and 
exported, except on wool, ſkins, and leather, for 


which they were before ſubject to aliens duty. 


Cuſtoms is a term ſuppoſed to be derived from 


cuſtodiums or guards of the goods imported or ex- 


ported ; - but whether this was by a guard of the ſeas 
apainſt pirates, or by warehouſes on the ſhore, the 
lawyers are not agreed, nor 1s it very material. Suffi- 


cient is it to know that cuſtoms were very early paid to 


the crown upon imports and exports, and that when 


Ireland became ſubject to England, cuſtoms were pay- 


* Merchant ſtrangers pay butlerage, but not prizage; and na- 
tives pay prizage, but not butlerage. Prizage 1s either fingle or 


double. In Ireland, fingle prizage is one ton, when the quantity 


imported amounts to or exceeds nine tons, but is under eighteen 
tons ; and dcuble prizage is two tons, when the quantity amounts 
to or exceeds eighteen tons. At preſent the importer, by agree- 


ment, pays a certain fixed duty in lieu of prizage in kind. The 


prizage on wine in Ireland, together with the butlerage, is grant- 
ed to the Butler family for ever, and is leaſed by them to the 
crown for a term of years, at C. 4,0co per annum, net, paid out 
of the treaſury. The prizage is received by the port officers, and 
is charged in credit to the hereditary revenue in the public ac- 


counts——Fide Hiſtory of Debts and Taxes, page 11, for the 


Charter of Liberties to Merchant Strangers, 
| | able 
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able of courſe in Ireland, and ſo continued till the 
ſubſidy of poundage was eſtabliſhed on the following 
occaſion : Ot „ 

The fraternity of St. George was erected by act of 
parliament, in the reign of Edward the Fourth, for the 
defence of the Engliſh pale: two hundred horſe and 
foot were to be raiſed and kept up for that purpoſe, 
and a ſubſidy of poundage on all merchandize im- 

orted and exported (except hides and the goods of 
arid: of Dublin and Drogheda) was eſtabliſhed for 
the payment and maintenance of this force; but on a 
miſapplication of the revenue to private uſes, it was 
enacted in the 10th of Henry the Seventh, that the 
king ſhould have the poundage for five years ; at the 
_ expiration of that term, a new ſtatute was made, by 
which twelve pence in the pound ad valorem were 
granted to the king and his heirs on all wares and 
merchandizes imported and exported (wine and oil 
only excepted) and thus an inheritance of this reve- 
nue became veſted in the crown. _ | | 

The old poundage is the firſt ſubſidy which appears 
from.the ſtatute book to have been given in Ireland, 
except a ſmall one, of thirteen ſhillings and four pence, 
impoſed by the fifth of Edward the Fourth an all fo- 
reign veſſels coming to fiſh on the Iriſh coaſt. 

The antient cuſtoms paid in Ireland, previous to 
the ſubſidy of poundage, aroſe chiefly from hides, 
wool, and woolfells, at that time of no great value in 
the country, and did not produce above L. 1, per 
annum. The whole revenue indeed, both certain and 
caſual, did not exceed (. 10,000 per annum, though 
the charge of the kingdom amounted to . 11,200. 

The old poundage being blended in the public ac- 
counts with the tonnage and additional poundage on 
exportation granted by the 14th and 15th of Charles 
the Second, a particular and ſeparate account of its 
produce cannot be given, but will be found included 

1n the article of cuſtoms in the table, | 


G 3 Quit. 


ed to releaſe or diminiſh ſeveral of them; and there 
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Duit-Rents. TIT 


When the rebellion of 1641 was quelled, the eſtates 
of the rebels, and indeed of many innocent perſons, 
were ſeized on by the ruling powers, and were granted, 
under the uſurpation, to the officers and ſoldiers who 
had been employed in the Iriſh war, as a compenſa- 
tion for their ſervices and arrears of pay. . 

At the Reſtoration, the king, who might have re- 
ſumed all the forfeitures, as belonging to the crown at 
common law, gave up his right in them to the per- 
ſons poſſeſſing or claiming them, and accepted the 
quit- rents and exciſe, and additional cuſtoms, as an 
equivalent. | | 

The quit-rents are the rents reſerved and made 
payable to the crown, for ever, out of the above-men- 
tioned forfeitures of 1641, by the acts of ſettlement 
and explanation. By theſe acts, which were paſſed in 
the 14th and 15th, and 17th and 18th of Charles the 
Second, every adventurer and foldier, every innocent 
Papiſt, or perſon reſtored to his eſtate, was to pay to 
the crown, for ever, the following rents. For every 
Engliſh acre in Leinſter, 34; in Munſter, 134; and 
in Ulſter, 1 d. by the act of ſettlement, but by the 
ſubſequent act of explanation, 2d. It was alſo pro- 
vided, that in caſe former rents were reſerved to the 
crown (as crown-rents or compoſition-rents) greater 
in value than the rents preſcribed by the act of ſettle- 
ment, then the former and greater rents were to be 
reſerved. . | | 

Theſe quit-rents now amount to about /. 50,000 
per annum, and, together with the crown and compoſi- 
tion - rents, produce upwards of J. 65,000 per annum. 
The quit-rents were much more conſiderable when 
firſt ſettled, but king Charles the Second was perſuad- 


are others ſo concealed, that it is now ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble to recover them, 
Exciſe, 


(#7 ) 


Exciſe 


Ts an impoſt paid on the retail ſale, or by the 
firſt buyer, manufacturer, or conſumer, of certain 
commodities. It is collected by particular officers 
appointed by the crown, under and by virtue of the 
laws of exciſe. - or es 6 

The name of Exciſe is not to be found in any of 
our law-books till the middle of the laſt century. 
It was firſt impoſed in England by the authority of 
parliament, during the civil wars, as the only method 
then left for raiſing money. King Charles the Firſt 
was under the neceſſity of recurring to the ſame re- 
ſaurce, and levied the exciſe after the example of 
parliament. Being thus introduced into England, it 
was adopted in Ireland, and collected there in the 
ſame manner. | | | 

At the Reſtoration, before an act of parliament could 
be paſſed, the lords and commons of Ireland made an 
ordinance or declaration for the continuance of the 
cuſtoms and exciſe, as was formerly paid, to the firſt of 
September 1661. The commons then prepared heads 
of a bill for eſtabliſhing the exciſe or new impoſt, as 
it was called; intending it as a conſtant revenue to 
the king, by way of compenſation for the court of 
wards and liveries, which, by a clauſe in the bill, was 
to be ſuppreſſed. Rt 
Charles the Second, who had conſented to give up 
that .court in England, did not immediately come 
into the ſame meaſure in Ireland; it was therefore 
contrived that the clauſe for eſtabliſhing the court of 
wards and liveries ſhould not ſtand as part of the ex- 
ciſe bill, but make a ſeparate bill by itſelf, in order 

that the objections to the one might not poſtpone the 
_ paſſing of the other. Both bills were tranſmitted to 
England together; the exciſe bill ſoon returned, but 
without its companion; but, leſt the refuſal of the one 
ſhould occaſion the loſs * other, directions were 
EF ”— MS ent 


' 
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ſent to the chief governor not to give the royal aſſent 
to the act of ſettlement, till the act of exciſe, the act 
of cuſtoms, and other money- bills, were ready for the 
royal aſſent alſo. Accordingly they all paſſed in one 
day, and are to be conſidered as the purchaſe paid by 
Ireland for the act of ſettlement, by which act the 
king gave up his title to the forfeitures, and the 
landholders were quieted and ſecured in their pro- 

= | 
Pe This circumſtance is alluded to in the recital of 
the act of exciſe, which is granted © in conſideration 
< of the gracious inclinations and intentions of his 
ce majeſty, for the good, quiet, and repoſe of his 
cc realm of Ireland, and the great and certain charge 
& which for this cauſe will exhauſt and diminiſh his 
« majeſty's treaſure, without ſome timely proviſion 
t be made for remedy thereof, and alſo for the pay 
ce of the army, &c. &c.” | 

The exciſe impoſed by this act conſiſts of two 
parts, viz. the inland exciſe, and the imported exciſe. 
Under the firſt head, all ale and beer of above ſix 
ſhillings per barrel price, brewed in Ireland by the 
common brewer, or in his veſſels, are to pay an exciſe 
of 25. 6d. per barrel of 32 gallons, and ſo propor- 
tionably for a greater or leſſer quantity ; and all ale 
and beer of or under fix ſhillings price, brewed in 
the ſame manner, are to pay an exciſe of ſix pence 
per barrel, | 

All agua vitæ, or ſtrong waters, made or diſtilled 

either of domeſtic or foreign materials, and intended 
for ſale, are to pay an exciſe of four pence per gallon, 


A 


Under the head of Imported Exciſe, 
Drugs imported, pay two ſhillings in the pound; 
raw hemp, flax, tow, pitch, tar, roſin, wax, cables, 
cable-yarn, and cordage, pay fix pence in the pound ; 
but all ſorts of wines, tobacco, ſilks, ſalts, and other 
goods, wares, and merchandizes, of what kind ſoever, 
pay twelve pence in the pound. The above —_— | 
2 | 5 5 exciſe 
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exciſe to be paid according to the new book of rates 
annexed to the exciſe act. 

All other ſorts of goods, wares, commodities; md 

merchandizes whatſoever, omitted or not ſpecified in 
the ſaid book of rates, except jewels, bullion, corn, 
victuals, arms, and ammunition, are to pay according 
to the new book of rates annexed to the act of cuſ- 
toms, and if not rated there, are to pay according to 
the valuation of the ſub-commiſſioner, or princi 
officer at the port where the goods are entered. This 
duty of import exciſe is to be paid by the firſt buyer 

from the merchant on importation, and not by a mer- 
chant importer himſelf, unleſs he happens to be a 
ſhop-keeper, retailer, or one who imports for his own 
conſumption, in which caſe only the exciſe is to be 
paid on the importation and landing. 

The exciſe is called, in the act that grants it, © The 

« moſt equal and indifferent levy that can be made 
© on the ſubject. And, without doubt, the laying 
the duty on the retail ſale, or laſt ſtage before the con- 
ſumption, is preferable to any other mode of taxation, 
except that on the conſumption itſelf. 
he amount of the inland exciſe, and the imported 
exciſe, are given in the table, diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, | 


Cuſtoms, or 7. onnage and New l 


We have ſeen, under the article of Old Poundage, 
that the ſtatute of the 15th of Henry the Seventh, 
granted to the king and his heirs L. 5 per cent. or 
twelve pence in the pound, upon all wares and mer- 
chandizes imported and exported, wine and oil ex- 
cepted; but, as this ſtatute had omitted to aſcertain 
the rate according to which the duty was to be paid, 
the lord deputy and council, or thoſe intruſted with 
the management of the revenue, took upon them- 


ſelves to fix a valuation by cheir own authority. This 
| valuation 


cur 
valuation was reviſed in Lord Falkland's govern- 
ment, and conſiderably raiſed by Lord Strafford ; but, 


being made without the ſanction of parliament, a 


new book of rates was thought neceſſary.—A new 
one was therefore framed in the 14th and 15th of 
Charles the Second, according to which all goods 
imported and exported were to pay the old fubſidy 
of poundage, from the iſt of December, 1661 : and 
it is further enacted by the ſame ſtatute, © Thar, for 
< the better guarding and defending the ſeas, and de- 
ce fraying the neceſſary expences thereof, and for the 
* augmentation and increaſe of his majeſty's reve- 
ce nue, the king and his heirs and ſucceſſors ſhall 


have one ſubſidy more of poundage, at the rate of 


L. 5 per cent. on the native commodities and manu- 
factures of Ireland exported by aliens and ſtrangers, 


according to the value aſcertained in the book of 
rates; and alſo a ſubſidy of tonnage on wines and oils 


imported. This is called the Act of Cuſtoms, or 
Tonnage and Poundage ; to which are added, certain 
rules and directions, which have the ſame force as the 
reſt of the ſtatute. 

Thus, all plantation goods, if firſt landed in Eng- 
land, are to pay only fix pence in the pound, or half | 
cuſtom. 

All wines and tobacco, imported into Ireland 

through the medium of England, are to pay no more 
in ſubſidy than the amount of the duty drawn back 
in England on exportation from thence. 
Aliens or ſtrangers are to pay on all imported and 
exported commodities or merchandizes, mentioned in 
this act, double the cuſtom or ſubſidy which by virtue 
of this act is payable by natural- born ſubjects. 

It is proper here to obſerve, that, ſince the paſſing 
theſe acts of exciſe and cuſtoms, many regulations 
have been made both with regard to the duties and 
the rates. Thus, rum, a plantation commodity, is 
0g Aer by a late act of parliament to the whole —_ 

idy, 


fidy, whether it comes to Ireland directly from the 
Weſt Indies, or by way of England. : 

By the ad of queen Anne, the ſubſiſting duties on 
iron, bark, and ſtaves, are taken off, and others im- 
poſed. —By the 8th of queen Anne, the duties on ſalt 
are new modelled. —And, from time to time, ſeveral 
other alterations have been made, as the nature of 
commerce varied and required. | F Ig 

The amounts of the cuſtoms inwards, and cuſtoms 
outwards, are ſeparately marked in the table. 


Hearth-Money. 


After the act of cuſtoms and exciſe had paſſed, it 
appeared that the revenue fell ſhort of the computa- 
tion by no leſs a ſum than J. 42,000. The commons 
therefore ſeized this opportunity of renewing their ap- 
plication for the aboliſhing of the court of wards and 
liveries, and the other military tenures, and propoſed 
the hearth- money as a full recompence and ſatisfaction 
to the crown, in lieu of them. The king accepted 
their offer, and paſſed the bill; by which every houſe 
in the kingdom (except houſes inhabited by perſons 
living on alms, and houſes under the yearly value of 
eight ſhillings) became charged with two ſhillings an- 
nually for every fire hearth, or ſtove, within ſuch 
2 payable to the king, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
Ors. 

It muſt be obſerved, that this particular revenue is 
reſtrained by the act from any alienation or incum- 
brance of gift, grant, or penſion; which ſeems a very 
ſingular clauſe, when it is conſidered that the act itſelf 
recites, © That the hearth- money was granted as a 
« compenſation to the king for ſuppreſſing the court 
« of wards, and other feudal tenures,” which were his 
private property. | 

There is another thing alſo which is worthy of re- 
mark :—the landholders were the only people who 

| oo complained 
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complained of the court of wards, they only, therefore, 
ſhould have paid the price for being releaſed from it; 
but, inſtead of doing ſo, they ſhifted it from them- 


ſelves, and eſtabliſned the revenue of hearth- money; 


the burthen and hardſhip of which falls principally 

on the pooreſt and moſt wretched of the people. 
The amount of the hearth-money is to be found in 

the table. 1 | 


Ale Licences. 


The many inconveniences ariſing from the number 
of alehouſes kept by diſorderly perſons, occaſioned 
the paſſing of the ale- licence act in the 14th and 1 5th 
of Charles the Second, by which it is provided, © that 
« no perſon whatſoever ſhall ſell beer or ale by retail, 
ce but ſuch as ſhall be licenced ; and every perſon fo 
tc licenced, ſhall! pay twenty ſhillings per annum, as 


© Jong as he ſhall be ſo licenced. —And every licenced 
_ © perſon muſt enter into ſecurity by recognizance, 


ce conditioned to obſerve the aſſize of bread, beer, 
« and ale, and to fell the ſame, with other proviſions, 
te to travellers, at reaſonable rates, to keep two beds, 
ce at leaſt, for the accommodation of ſtrangers, and 
« not to permit drunkenneſs, or unlawful gaming.“ 
This regulation, it was thought, would reduce the 
number of diſorderly tippling-houſes, prevent the 
clandeſtine ſelling of ale, enable the exciſe officer to 
collect the inland exciſe with greater eaſe and ſafety, 


and thus augment and improve the king's revenue. 


The crown is reſtrained, by an expreſs clauſe in the 
act, from farming this revenue, or charging it with 
any gift, grant, or penſion. | 

'The amount is marked in the table.. 


Wine and Strong Water Licences, 


For the better regulation of the ſale of wine and 
ſtrong waters by retail, and for preventing abuſes in 
| | | the 


IF. 

the ſale chereof, it is enacted, by the 17th and 18th of 
Charles the Second, © That no perſon ſhall fell wines 
« or ſtrong waters by retail without licence; for 
« which licence every retailer of wines in the county 
« or city of Dublin muſt pay a ſum not exceeding 
. 40 yearly, nor leſs than 40s. And every re- 
« tailer of wines in other places muſt pay a ſum not 
« exceeding J. 20 yearly, nor leſs than 40s. Alſo, 
« any perſon retailing ſtrong waters in the county 
« or city of Dublin, muſt pay a ſum not exceeding 
« £.10 yearly, nor leſs than 10s. And every per- 
« ſon retailing ſtrong waters in other places muſt pay 
a ſum not exceeding . 5 yearly, nor leſs than 
* 104. | 


Alnage Duties, 


Were eſtabliſhed by the 17th and 18th of Charles 
the Second, for regulating and managing the trade and 
myſtery of making woollen cloth, and for the better 
aſcercaining the length, breadth, and weight of all 
cloths to be made in Ireland. 7 5 

An alnage office was erected, the principal officer 
of which was called the King's Alnager, and was 
appointed from time to time by letters patent under 
the great ſeal, for years, or for life, as the king 
thougnt fit. 3 8 

The alnager, by himſelf or deputy, is to meaſure, 
weigh, and ſearch all woollen cloths, both old and new 
drapery made in Ireland, before they are offered to 
ſale, or embarked, to ſee whether they are of the 
length, breadth, and weight preſcribed by the act. 

If the alnager finds the cloths to be merchantable 
goods, and lawfully made, he is to ſeal them with a 
ſeal or mark to be allowed by the treaſurer or chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and he is to take and receive, 


to his majeſty's uſe, four pence for every broad cloth, 


„ 
by way of ſubſidy, and one halfpenny as his own 
fee for ſealing, and ſo rateably for all old drapery. 

For every piece of ſay, ſerge, ſtuff, knit ſtockings, 
and all new drapery, he is to receive for every four 
pounds weight, for the ſubſidy of the ſame, one far- 
thing, and for his own fee, one farthing. 

For meaſuring and weighing any broad cloth and 
other drapery, containing in length 23 yards, or from 
23 to 25 yards, the alnager's fee is two ſhillings, and 
ſo rateably according to the number of yards which it 
may contain. 1 | 

Theſe duties of alnage had been introduced into 
Treland in the reign of king James the Firſt, but were 
little attended to till after the Reſtoration, when they 
were re-eſtabliſhed by the above-mentioned act. 
Very ſoon after it was paſſed, the crown alienated the 
whole revenue ariſing from the alnage for 61 years, 
at a rent of C. 10 per annum; and, by ſucceſſive ali- 
enations, it has continued in private hands ever ſince, 
without even the ſmall reſerved rent of /. 10 being 
accounted for, either to the crown or to parliament. 
Two circumſtances are worthy notice, relative to the 
_ alnage—one is, that it is the only part of the here- 
ditary revenue where the whole duty came to the 
crown net, and without deduction ; the officers fees 
being always paid by the ſubject.— The other is, that 
the alienation (undiſputed for above an hundred years 
paſt) proves inconteſtably the dominion of the crown 
over all parts of the hereditary revenue, which are 
not ſpecially guarded againſt alienation by poſitive 
act of parliament. | „ 

The amount of the alnage duties is only known to 
the grantee, who carefully keeps the ſecret, therefore 
it cannot be given in the table. | 
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Of the AppiTionat' DuTis.. - 


The additional duties commenced ſoon after the 
Revolution, and have been ever ſince continued from 
ſeſſion to ſeſſion as things of courſe. They are veſted 
in the crown generally for the ſupport of government, 
in order to ſupply any deficiency that might ariſe on 
the hereditary revenue. They were formerly given 
without ſubjecting them to any conſiderable appro- 
priations, but of late years they are regularly charged, 

at the time of granting them, with very large ſums, 
for various purpoſes in which government has no 
concern, and by that means are in a great meaſure 
diverted from the original intention. 

During a very long period, the frequent rebellions 
in Ireland occaſioned a much greater expence than 
the ancient revenue at common law could ſupply. 
The crown was often obliged to employ the Curtin 
of England upon Iriſh ſervice, and it is affirmed, 
that the war with Tyrone coſt queen Elizabeth up- 
wards of two millions ſterling ; but, as nothing could 
be more reaſonable than that Ireland ſhould contri- 
bute towards its own ſupport and defence, ſubſidies 
were from time to time granted for thoſe pur- 
poles. SEEN 
From the reign of Henry the Seventh to the reign 
of James the Firſt, the ſubſidy conſiſted of a land-tax 
only, being 13s. 6 d. payable out of every plow- 
land occupied and manured throughout Ireland; but 
afterwards the Engliſh method of taxing perſons for 
their reputed eſtates was adopted, at the rate of four 
ſhillings in the pound upon land, and 25. 8 d. in the 
pound upon goods. At this diſtance of time it is 
not eaſy exactly to determine how much a ſubſidy in 
Ireland was computed at, however, it is not very 
material, as no ſubſidy eo nomine has been granted 
there for above an hundred years paſt. 4 

| From 
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I. „ 

From the year 1666 till after the Revolution, no 
parliament was held in Ireland. The hereditary reve- 
nue was fo well managed that it not only anſwered all 
the charges of the civil and military eſtabliſhments, 
but frequently produced a conſiderable redundancy to 
the king's private uſe. In 1669 the civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments amounted to about /. 170,000 - 
per annum, at which time. the king let the revenue 
to farm for C. 219,500, but lowered the terms after- 


wards to . 204,500. In 1672 the propoſal of lord 


Ranelagh, the vice-treaſurer, was accepted, for receiv- 


ing and ifluing the whole revenue for five years, by 


which'he and his partners agreed to defray the grow- 
ing charges, and all arrears of the eſtabliſhments and 


other debt due from his majeſty in Ireland, and over 


and above to pay to the king the ſum of J. 80,000 
r annum. | Wot 
In 1676, the revenue was farmed to fir James 

Shaen and others for C. 240,000 per annum, but was 

raiſed to /. 300,000 in two years after: at the ex- 

piration of this term, the crown took the revenue out 
of the farmers hands, and appointed commiſſioners 
for the management of it, and on this footing it has 


continued ever ſince. 


After the Revolution, the hereditary revenue being 
found inſufficient to ſupport the national expence, an 
augmentation of revenue became neceſſary: on this 
occaſion the public accounts were for the firſt time 
called for by the houſe of commons, in order to aſ- 
certain the deficiency, and, as the motion expreſſed it, 


ce that it —_ be the better known what ſupplies 
« were neceſſary to be given.“ 5 


Accordingly, by the 4th of William and Mary, 
an additional exciſe was impoſed on ale, beer, and 
ſtrong waters, and by the 7th of king William III. 
an additional cuſtom was laid on tobacco and other 
imported commodities.— In the ſubſequent reigns 
theſe duties have been continued, with ſuch alterations 


and 
2 


and additions as have been found expedient. In the 
years 1695 and 1697 a poll tax and a land tax were 
1 on Ireland, but have never ſince been re- 
vived „ „ 
The preſent additional duties, which are ſubject 
to no deductionsꝰ whatſoever, except for drawbacks, 
together with the hereditary revenue, make one ag- 
gregate fund, out of which the civil and military 
eſtabliſhments, king's letters, parliamentary grants, 
and all other public charges, are paid. Ip 
The amount of the additional duties are given in 
the table. ** | 


Of the ArpRoPRIaTED DuTIES. 


_ - Theſe are duties ſpecially appropriated by parlia- 
ment at the time of granting them, and ſubject to no 
other application than that for which they are given. 
Of theſe duties ſeparate and diſtinct accounts are 
ordered to be kept, and ſeparate receipts are con- 
ſtantly taken when paid into the treaſury; from 
whence they are iſſued, without any warrant of go- 
vernment, according to the directions of the ſeveral 

acts of parliament which appropriate them.  _ 

They now conſiſt of the — branches; viz. 
iſt. The loan duties. F een 

2d. The ſmaller appropriated duties for the 
| ang 1 of the linen manufac- 
ture, of tillage, and inland navigation, 
of -proteſtant. charter ſchools, of the 
Lagan navigation, and of the north-weſt 
fiſhery. +: "17 leet ELD 
* The fix pence in the pound, which the vice-treaſurers are en- 


titled to on all money paid into the treaſury, is always ſecured to 
the uſe of the public by a ſpecial clauſe in the act which grants 
the additional duties. Canes e 
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. 
From the year 1666 till after the Revolution, no 
parliament was held in Ireland. The hereditary reve- 
nue was ſo well managed that it not only anſwered all 
the charges of the civil and military eſtabliſnments, 
but frequently produced a conſiderable redundancy to 
the king's private uſe. In 1669 the civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſnments amounted to about /. 170, 00 
per annum, at which time the king let the revenue 
to farm for J. 219,500, but lowered the terms after- 
wards to /. 204,500. In 1672 the propoſal of lord 
Ranelagh, the vice-treaſurer, was accepted, for receiv- 
ing and iſſuing the whole revenue for five years, by 
which he and his partners agreed to defray the grow- 
ing charges, and all arrears of the eſtabliſhments and 
other debt due from his majeſty in Ireland, and over 
and above to pay to the king the ſum of /. 80,000 
r annum. | | = -® os 

In 1676, the revenue was farmed to fir James 
Shaen and others for C. 240,000 per annum, but was 
raiſed to . 300,000 in two years after: at the ex- 
piration of this term, the crown took the revenue out 
of the farmers hands, and appointed commiſſioners 
for the management of it, and on this footing it has 
continued ever ſince. | 

After the Revolution, the hereditary revenue being 
found inſufficient to ſupport the national expence, an 
augmentation of revenue became neceſſary: on this 
occaſion the public accounts were for the firſt time 
called for by the houſe of commons, in order to aſ- 
certain the deficiency, and, as the motion expreſſed it, 
<« that it mig t be the better known what ſupplies 
ce were neceſſary to be given,” | 

Accordingly, by the 4th of William and Mary, 
an additional exciſe was impoſed on ale, beer, and 
ſtrong waters, and by the 7th of king William III. 
an additional cuſtom was -laid on tobacco and other 
imported commodities —In the ſubſequent reigns 
theſe duties have been continued, with ſuch — 

| a 


and additions as have been found expedient. In the 
years 1695 and 1697 a poll tax and a land tax were 
—_— on Ireland, but have never ſince been re- 
vived. | „ TEE | 
The preſent additional duties, which are ſubject 
to no deductionsꝰ whatſoever, except for drawbacks, 
together with the hereditary revenue, make one ag- 
gregate fund, out of which the civil and military 
eſtabliſhments, king's letters, parliamentary grants, 
and all other public charges, are paid. 26 
The amount of the additional duties are given in 
the table. e Fh | 


| Of the ArpRoPRIATED DuTIES. 5 


Theſe are duties ſpecially appropriated by parlia- 
ment at the time of granting them, and ſubject᷑ to no 
other application than that for which they are given. 
Of theſe duties ſeparate and diſtin accounts are 
ordered to be kept, and ſeparate receipts are con- 
ſtantly taken when paid into the treaſury; from 
whence they are iſſued, without any warrant of go- 
vernment, according to the directions of the ſeveral 
acts of parliament which 3 then. TEN, 
They now conſiſt of the following branches; viz. 
iſt, The loan duties „ 
2d. The ſmaller appropriated duties for the 
: — of the linen manufac- 
ture, of tillage, and inland navigation, 
of -proteſtant. charter ſchools, of the 
Lagan navigation, and of the north-weſt 
RRR ; 


The fix pence in the pound, which the vice-treaſurers are en- 
titled to on all money paid into the treaſury, is always ſecured to 
the uſe of the public by a ſpecial clauſe in the act which grants 
the additional duties. . e 
Bs H The 
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The loan duties are granted by parliament for pay- 
ment of the intereſt of the ſeveral ſums from time to 
time lent and advanced to the public, purſuant either 
to the reſolutions of the houſe of commons, or par- 
ticular acts of parliament. The redundance, after 
payment of the intereſt, goes towards the diſcharge 
of the prineipal ſums, in ſuch manner as is preſcribed 
by the ſeveral acts made from ſeſſion to ſeſſion for 
continuing theſe duties. e | 

The firſt permanent debt contracted by the par- 
| hament of Ireland was in the year 1715. The debt 
of the nation, as reported by the committee of ac- 
counts, then amounted to /. 16, 106. 11. 14.. The 
rebellion was now raging in Scotland, and an. inva- 
ſion of Ireland being apprehended, it became there- 
fore neceſſary to augment the military eftabhſhment, 
and to put the kingdom into a better ſtate of defence. 
On the 28th of January 2715-16, the houſe of 
commons reſolved to make good any expence that 
_ ſhould be incurred thereby, and that ſuch ſum or. 
ſums of money as ſhould be paid into the treafury for 
the defence of the kingdom, at the inſtance of the 
chief governor, ſhould be made good, with legal in- 
tereſt, out of fuch aids as ſhould be granted in the 
next ſeſſion of parliament. 9 5 1 

This was the firſt vote of credit paſſed by the com- 
mons of Ireland, and it is obſervable, that this credit 
was given without any limitation, it being left en- 
tirely to the diſcretion of government to borrow what- 
ever ſum ſeemed neceſſary for the public ſervice. 

But the vote alone of the commons not being con- 
fidered at that time as a ſufficient ſecurity, it was 
afterwards, in the ſame ſeſſion, made part of the act for 
continuing the additional duties to the 2 iſt of No- 
vember 1717; and in order to pay the intereſt of the 
ſum then intended to be borrowed, additional duties 
were created, amongſt which was the tax of 4 - 


CT WEF 
the pound on the penſions and employments of ab- 
ſentees: fifty thouſand pounds being very ſoon after- 
wards borrowed and paid into the treaſury, the debt 
of the nation then amounted, including the former 
arrears, to the ſum of C. 66,106. 11 5. 1d. - 

In the year 1717, it aroſe to (. 94,594. 135. 2d. 
for the repayment of which, with the intereſt, the 
duties granted in the preceding ſeſſion (including the 
abſentee tax) were farther continued by 4th George I. 
c. 2. and the vice-treaſurer was directed, from time 
to time, to pay the intereſt of the debt every ſix 
months, out of ſuch of his majeſty's revenue as ſhould 
come to his hands, Thus the new taxes were added 
to the aggregate fund, without any ſpecial appropri- 

ation, and the ſurplus, after paying the intereſt, be- 
came veſted in the crown. 

The debt of the nation in 17 19 fell to 5 $7,511, 
456. 7 4d. but the ſeveral duties before granted were 
continued for two years by the 6th of George I. 

e. % 

In 1721, the debt of the nation fell to L. 66, 318. 
$5. 3 T d. the duties were continued as uſual by the 
roth of George I. c. 2. and the intereſt of the funded 

debt was reduced from 8 to 7 per cent. 

In 1725, the debt increaſed to . 119, 215. 55. 3d. 
and the ſeveral duties were continued by the 1ath 

George I. c. 2. 

In 1727, the debt lh to C. 127,371. 195. 6 d. 
and the duties were in like manner continued oy the 
iſt George II. c-. 1. 

In 1729, the debt was augmented to C. 220, 30. 
156. 34. The eſtabliſhments were greatly in arrear, 
and government laboured under many difficulties. 

To diſcharge this arrear, and to obviate a ſimilar 
inconveniency for the future, it was agreed by the 
houſe of commons, in 1729, to borrow . 1 50, ooo, at 
L. 6 per cent. to which the intereſt of the former debt 
was to ve reduced, and Wk 8 a ſeparate 


fund, 


(. wd | 
fund, firſt, for paying the intereſt of the debt, and 
fecondly, for applying the ſurplus towards the diſ- 
charge of the principal. By this means, the old ad- 
ditional duties were left entirely to aid the hereditary 
revenue: if they proved ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
there could be no arrear, if otherwiſe, a loan would 
immediately ſupply the deficiency. Accordingly, by 
the 3d of George II. c. 2. farther new additional 
duties were impoſed on wine, ſpirits, and all filk 
manufactures imported (except Britiſh, Chineſe, 
Perſian, ' and Eaſt India) which duties, together 
with the abſentee tax (which formerly had been added 
to the aggregate fund for payment of the ſums bor- 
rowed) were ſpecially appropriated, and made a ſepa- 
rate fund for the diſcharge of the intereſt of the funded 


debt, now amounting to LF. 200,000, and in caſe 


there ſhould be a ſurplus, it was to remain in the 
hands of the vice-treaſurer, to be applied towards the 
diſcharge of the debt in ſuch manner as ſhould be 
parlament. | 

In 1731, the national debt amounted to J. 335,466. 
75. 4d: ſo g. 100,000 more was borrowed, and the 
former fund, together with an additional duty of C. 5 
per cent. on all china, japanned, and lacquered ware, 
was by the 5th George II. c. 2. continued and ap- 
propriated as before; but a clauſe was then for the 
firſt time introduced into the loan bill, by which it 
was provided, that if, after the payment of the inter- 
eſt of the debt, the ſurplus of the loan duties ſhould 
at any time ariſe to /. 5,000, debentures to that 
amount ſhould be drawn and paid off, F | 

From 1731 to 1741, no money was borrowed, but 
the loan duties were continued as uſual. In 1733, 
the intereſt of the debt was reduced from /. 6 to L. 5 
per cent. In 1741, the funded debt, which ten years 
before had amounted to . 300,000, was now, by re- 
peated drawings, reduced to . 225,000; but though 
the funded debt amounted to no more than J. 22 $900. 
* iy a p EY : | the 
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the whole debt of the nation, ne the arrears wat 


the eſtabliſhment, amounted to £. 353,856. 05s. 24. 
The houſe of commons therefore borrowed J. 125,000 


at £,4 per cent, and reduced C. 125, ooo of the old 


debt to L£.4 per cent. leaving the remainder at J. 5 
per cent. ; ſo that the funded debt ſtood thus, 
(L. 250,000 at /. 4 per cent. 
100,000 At L. 5 per cent. 


ll 350,000 Total debt. 48 | 
In 1743, no money was ; borrowed, but the loan 
duties were continued as uſual, and a clauſe was 


added, enacting, that the J. 100, oO of the debt, 


which bore an intereſt, of C. 5 per cent. ſhould be paid 

off before any other part of the debt. _ | 
In 1745, as the rebellion had broken out in Scot- 

land, and as Ireland might probably be affected by it, 
vernment was empowered to borrow /. 70,000, 


and the ſame duties were continued with ſome addi- 


tions. | 
In 1747, no money. was homo. but the ſame 


duties were continued as in the preceding ſeſſion. 
In 1749, there being a balance of C. 220, 241. 45. 6d. 
in the vice-treaſurer's hands, over and above all de- 
mands of government, an act of parliament was paſſed 
for applying £. 128,500 of this balance towards the diſ- 
charge of part of the public debt; that is to ſay, to 
pay off £.70,000, which remained undrawn of the 
C. 100,000 that bore an intereſt of C. 5 per cent. and 
L. 58,500: of the J. 250,000 that bore an intereſt of 


£.4 per cent. The loan duties were ſtill continued as 


uſual, At Lady-day 1751, the. balance remaining 
in the treaſury amounted to /. 248,366, 174. 4 d.; 

of this ſum /. 1 20, ooo was applied, in the ſame man- 
ner as in the preceding ſeſſion, towards paying off 
ſo much of the national debt bearing intereſt: the 


It was not found neceſſary to borrow _y money on this 
rote ol credit. ; | 
H 3 | Joan 


| 1 
loan duties were ſtill continued. At Lady-day 1753, 
the balance in the vice-treaſurer's hands being 
C. 315,822. 135. 10 d. heads of a bill were brought 
in, to apply ſo much of that ſum to pay off the re- 
mainder of the national debt as would-be ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. | TR EN 
In this bill, the famous clauſe by which his ma- 
jeſty's previous conſent was expreſſed for ſuch appro- 
priation, was inſerted in Great Britain ; a clauſe 
which was become neceſſary to inſert, in order to de- 
clare and preſerve the right of the crown over the 
redundant money in the treaſury. The bill was re- 
jected in the houſe of commons on account of the 
inſerted clauſe; the conſequence of which was, that 
his majeſty ſent over his letter, which anſwered all 
the purpoſes of an act of parliament, and at the ſame 
time vindicated and aſcertained his own prerogative. 
Thus the whole public debt was paid off, and the 
nation totally exonerated. The loan duties were now 
diſcontinued, and from the year 1753 to 1759, the 
hereditary revenue, together with the old additional 
duties, was fully ſufficient not only to anſwer all the 
demands of government, but to ſupply the profuſion 
of parliament in their grants of money to various 
purpoſes. B 
During this interval, therefore, no money was 
borrowed; but in 1759, a great armament being 
prepared in the French ports, the duke of Bedford, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, communicated the 
intelligence to the houſe of commons. They imme- 
diately voted an addreſs to his grace, deſiring him to 
uſe ſuch means as appeared to him moſt effectual for 
the defence and ſecurity of the kingdom, and pro- 
miſing to make good all expence incurred thereby. 
A loan was opened for /. 150,000 at J. 4 per cent. 
and the former loan duties (except the abſentee tax) 
were revived by the 22d of George the Second; butthis 
ſum not being thought ſufficient, a vote of credit was 
Se given 
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given for botrowing J. 300,000 more, at L. J per cent. 
and the intereſt of the C. 150,000 before Borrowed 
was raiſed to the ſame rate, ſo that the whole of the 
debt was to bear an intereſt of J. 5 per cent. 
In the fubſequent ſeſſion of 1761, the funded debt 
bearing intereſt appeared to be L£. 350,000 3 for pay- 
ment of which, and alſo for ſuch further ſums as ſhould 
be borrowed, not exceeding /. 400,000, at . 5 per 
cent. the ſame loan duties were continued, with ad- 
— : 5 3 | 
In 1763, it appeared that there had been borrowed 
C. 300,000, at J. 5 per cent. on the credit of the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion. Thus the whole funded debt was 
now /. 6 50, ooo: — and the ſame loan duties were 
continued, with further additions. De; 

As the war was now at an end, the clauſe, firſt in- 
troduced in 1731, was revived in the loan bill of this 
ſeſſion, viz. © That if at any time, after payment 
« of the intereſt of the debt, the ſurplus of the loan 
duties ſhould ariſe to L. 5,006, then debentures to 

e that amount ſhould be drawn and paid off.” 
As the commons continued to grant large ſums 
every ſeſſion to public works and various other pur- 
| poſes, and yet had no appropriated funds to ſupply 
them, they inſerted in the loan bill of 1763 a clauſe 
of credit for C. 100,000 to be borrowed, in caſe there 

ſhould ariſe any defictency in the general revenue. 
But, ſoon after the peace, the revenue increaſed ſo 
conſiderably, that, inſtead of being obliged to bor- 
row on the above-mentioned credit, J. 50,000 of the 
debt was diſcharged by the ſurplus of the loan du- 
ties; ſo that in 1765 the debt was reduced to 
L. 600,000, The intereſt was then lowered to J. 4 
per cent.; but the clauſe of credit for C. 100,000 was 
continued in the loan bill in the ſame manner as in 
the preceding ſeſſion, and for the ſame reaſons, 
In 1766, the ſum of J. too, ooo was found neceſ- 
fary to be bortowed ; but, as C. 25, ooo was paid off 
by the ſurplus fund, the debt in 1767 amounted only 
e IH 4: . | to 
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to £.675,000 3 and here it may be proper to obſerve, 


that the loan bill was framed on a very defective plan, 


and ought to have directed the ſurplus fund to be ap- 


plied towards the diſcharge of the principal, when only | 


no farther ſum was neceſſary to be borrowed. . In that 


| Caſe, £.75,000 alone, inſtead of 4. 1oo, ooo, would 


now have been wanted, and the abſurdity of borrow- 
ing with one hand and paying at the ſame time with 
the other would have been avoided. T 

In 1767, the abſentee-tax of four ſhillings in the 

ound was revived and made part of the loan duties; 
ut it muſt be obſerved, that the clauſe, impowering 
the king to diſpenſe with the tax by ſign manual, 
which had been 1nſerted in the former acts, was omit- 
ted in the preſent. 5 5 

In conſequence of the vote of credit of the ſeſ- 
ſion of 1767, £. 30, ooo was borrowed, at /. 31 per 
cent. | | 0 | 
In 1769, the vote of credit was continued as uſual, 
and the whole /. 100,000 was borrowed at £.4 per 
cent. — the above-mentioned /. 30,000 ſtill remain- 
ing at £.3+ per cent. na OE. | 
The loan duties were continued as uſual ; but a 


_ clauſe was inſerted in the bill, dire&ing that no de- 
bentures ſhould be drawn and paid off till the ſurplus 
fund amounted to . 30,000, 


At Lady-day, the debt of the nation, including the 


arrears on the eſtabliſhment, amounted to J. 773, 3 20, 
and a great expence was foreſeen for the two enſuing 


years. A vote of credit was therefore given for 
L. 200,000, which was immediately borrowed at J. 4 
per cent. — All the duties were continued in the loan 
bills as before; and by a particular clauſe it was pro- 
vided, that no part of the C. 200,000, now to be bor- 
rowed, ſhould be paid off till all the former debt was 
diſcharged. — It was alſo enacted, that the holders 
of the debentures at /. 31 per cent. ſhould be imme- 
diately paid off, and thus the whole debt was to bear 
the ſame intereſt of £. 4 per cent. 8 
"1 . 15 . 


<P > 
At Lady-day, 177 3, the funded debt was £.8 96, 400; 
but the prodigious increaſe of bounties charged on the 
revenue at large, which are to be paid before any part 
of the eſtabliſhment, together with the parliamentary 
grants, the augmentation of the army, and other ex- 
pences, had greatly exceeded the revenue, and now 

occaſioned a very large arrear. 
The total debt, funded and unfunded, amounted, 

at Lady-day 1773, to £.999,686. 125. 

The preſent loan duties conſiſt: of duties on wine, 
_ vinegar, hops, earthen, lacquered, and japan wares, 
foreign filk manufactures, coffee, ſtrong waters, cy- 
der, four-wheel machines, &c. &c. and, together 
with the abſentee-tax, produce about L. 50,000 per 
annum. — It muſt be obſerved, that the loan duties 
are never granted for more chan two years; ſo that, 
if by any accident the loan bill was to miſcarry (a 
thing very poſſible) the public creditors would re- 
main without any ſecurity, as no other part of the re- 

venue is $ reſpotiible for the debt. 


f 


Of the LxEsskR ApPROPRIATED DUTIES. 


Theſe duties, although the crown has no intereſt in 


them, are collected by the officers of the crown, and 


for convenience are paid into the king's treaſury, from 
whence they are iſſued to the orders and on the re- 
ceipts of the corporation, or private perſons reſpec- 
tively intereſted therein, according to the acts of parli- 
ament which direct the appropriations. 

The linen duties are certain ſmall duties on foreign 
linen, callicoes, coffee, chocolate, untanned hides 
exported, together with J. 10,000 part of the tea 
duties, which in the whole amount to about L. 12,000 
per annum, and are appropriated to the encourage- 
ment of the linen manufacture, under the direction 

of the linen board. 
The 


The tillage duties are certain ſmall duties on 

R dice, cards, plate, coaches, &c. appropriated to the 
| purpoſe of encouraging tillage and inland navigation, 
under the direction of the commiſſioners of the tillage 

| act. They were firſt granted in the beginning of the 
[ late king's reign, and were renewed for ſeven years 
| in the year 1772.—Their amount is about . 10,000 
per annum. 


PROTESTANT CHARTER SCHOOLS. 


A A tax on the licences of hawkers and pedlars, 
| which produces about J. 2,000 per annum, is ap- 
| pointed in aid of the fund for educating the children 
| of Papiſts in the proteſtant religion. Ts 
| -- Lacan NavicaTion DuTizs are a ſmall addi- 
| tional exciſe on beer, ale, and ſpirits, over and above 
5 his majeſty's duties, within a particular diſtri&, the in- 
87 habitants of which are to reap the principal benefit 
5 from the navigatiom ef- the river Lagan.— They pro- 
duce about /. 800 per annum. | 


NorTH-WEsrT Frenzry. 


A duty of one ſhilling per barrel on all foreign 
| herrings imported, was laid on in 1771, to be applied 
| by the Dublin ſociety to the encouragement of the 
| north-weſt fiſhery.—The amount is near C. 1000 per 
annum. Oy „ 
I have now gone through every branch of duties 
and taxes levied on the ſubject in Ireland, under the 
authority of parliament. The total charge, if re- 
ſolved into a poll-tax, in lieu of all other taxes and 
duties whatſoever, would not amount to above eight 
ings per head on the whole population of Ire- 
and. | | ESE 
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OBSERVA T1 GNS 
o THE 


REVENUE oF IRELAND. 


| HAVING. now given a circunaſtantial detail of 
all the branches of the Iriſh revenue, I ſhall conclude 
with a few remarks on the management and applica- 
tion of it. 
The hereditary revenue (though it is certain that 
ſome parts of it may be alienated 5 is yet commonly 
looked upon as a truſt in the crown, for the uſes of 
government in general, according to the diſcretion of 
the royal truſtee. For a ſeries of years, the expen- 
diture of this revenue never came under the cogni- 
zance of parliament ;- the crown collected or farmed 
out the revenue to private perſons, paid the eivil and 
military expences, and applied the ſurplus, if there 
was any, in ſuch manner as it thought fit. | 

If the charge exceeded the revenue, the crown was 
to have recourſe to parliament to ſupply the defi- 
ciency. 

For upwards of twenty years before the Revolution, 
the hereditary revenue fully anſwered all the expences 
of the ſtate; but ſoon after the Revolution, it was 
found to have fallen ſhort, and that new ſupplies 
would be wanted, | 

From 1688 to the capitulation of Lin in 
1691, Ireland was a continual ſcene of war, anarchy, 

and deſolation. It was not therefore to be wondered, 
that the revenue ſhould decreaſe, and ſeem unequal 
to its former burthens ; but a few years repoſe would 


in all probability have reſtored it to its full yalue, and 
have 


| „. 1066: | 

have rendered it able to ſupport the eſtabliſhments 
without any impoſition of new taxes. | 

To wait for an experiment of this kind, would nei- 
ther have ſuited the preſent emergency, nor the views 
of the Iriſh politicians.—Theſe gentlemen were all 
pleaſed to ſee the charge of government outgrow its. 
revenue. It became neceſſary to aſk them for a ſup- 
ply ; they granted it, and thus recovered their own 
importance. But in order to preſerve that import- 
ance, and to ſecure frequent meetings of -parliament, 
they granted the ſupply for two years only. From 
that period to the preſent, additional duties have been 
regularly continued in every ſeſſion of parliament. = 

The hereditary revenue by its name ſpeaks what it 
is—the right of the crown. The additional duties 
by their name ſeem to confeſs the inſufficiency of the 
original revenue, and that they are given to ſupply 
that inſufficiency. | Er e ore coo tITEL LA 
There is no particular mention, in the act which 
grants the additional duties, whether they are granted 
to the civil or military liſt, or to what parts of either: 
they are given at large in aid of the hereditary revenue. 


Both the additional duties and hereditary revenue are 


collected by the ſame officers, form one general ag- 


gregate maſs, and are termed, in parliamentary lan- 


guage, the revenues 2 Wen A 
Soon after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, theſe re- 
venues increaſed ſo much, that they were more than 
equal to pay all the charges of government, and it 
was ſoon perceived that the hereditary revenue alone 
would be ſufficient for the purpoſe. 5 
This circumſtance alarmed the Iriſh undertakers: 
a flouriſhing revenue would ſtrip them of their con- 
ſequence, and render them leſs neceſſary to govern- 
ment. Their firſt care was to impoveriſh government 
as faſt as poſſible, by ſquandering away the redun- 
dancy ariſing in the treaſury, Unfortunately, they 


By 


were permitted to do ſo. 


1090) 
By this means, in a ſpace of four or five years, the 
kingdom, from a moſt proſperous and affluent condi- 
tion, from having a revenue far greater than its ex- 
pence, and from poſſeſſing a treaſure of near half a 
million ſterling, anapplied, and ready to anſwer any 
public emergency, was reduced to a ſtate of the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs, was obliged, in 1759, to borrow 
L. 350,000 at ſo high an intereſt as . 5 per cent. 
and to revive the loan duties for the payment of it. 
Thus the undertakers accompliſhed what they 
wiſhed. —By this management they plunged the na- 
tion in debt, had the art to throw the odium of their 
own prodigality on government, and then claimed re- 
wards from that government, for ſupplying the wants 
which they themſelves had created *. ; | 
To explain myſelf more fully, let me obſerve, that 
in 1755, there was an unapplied ſurplus in the trea- 
ſury of between four and five hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, over and above all demands. | 
_ Inſtead of guarding this money as a ſacred depoſit, 
to be employed when the real neceſſity of the ſtate 
ſhould require it, the undertakers encouraged all their 
friends and dependants to apply to parliament for a 
ſhare of it, under the ſpecious pretences of promoting 
public works and manufactures, but which, as I have 
obſerved in another place, were moſtly mere private 
jobs and intereſted projects. — Then begun that ſcene 
of parliamentary corruption which has been continued 
ever ſince, ſo much to the diſgrace of the houſe of 
commons, and the diſſipation of the revenue.—It was 
no longer the petition. of modeſt merit for reward 
and encouragement ; it'was the confident demand of 


2 It is, however, generally 2 that at preſent, in 1773, if 
the additional duties were totally taken off, the hereditary revenue 
ſingly would produce as much as both together now do; for the 
duties being then lowered, the temptation to fraud and {muggling 
would be removed, the commodities would be cheaper, and the 
demand and conſumption increaſe. 5 | 

Ops ey LEH . powerful 


E = 
powerful connection, a compact among individuals to 


ſupport each other's pretenſions, and to vote for each 


other's jobs, or an indecent ſcramble for the public 
ſpoil. | i, 
= now, after near twenty years' diſtribution of the 
national treaſure in this manner, what have been the 
fruits of it ? —Intercourſe, without commerce ; means 
of conveyance, where there 1s nothing to convey ; 
coal-works, where turf is ſtill the fuel even of the 
colliers ; harbours which preſent ſhipwreck, inſtead of 
ſafety; bridges impaſlable, and navigations unnavi- 
gable. There is no exaggeration in this picture, and 
whoever travels through Ireland, may be a daily ſpec-. 
tator of theſe abuſes and abſurdities, | | 

But beſides this profuſion, there are many charges 
on the revenue of a ſtill more ſerious nature, ſome 
laid on for terms of years, and others perpetually en- 
tailed on it.—I mean the ſalaries for county hoſvitals 
and coal-yards, the bounties for corn preſerved upon 
ſtands, for corn brought to Dublin by land carriage, 
and for the fiſhery. 8 

The crown indeed had formerly conſented moſt ge- 
nerouſly to ſubject the hereditary revenue to certain 
premiums for the encouragement of the linen manu- 
facture; but before the year 1755, theſe premiums 
never amounted to more than J. 5,000 or /. 6, ooo 
—— | - | 

Such a ſum was an inconſiderable object, in com- 


pariſon of the bounties which have been granted 


ſince. | 
The preſent bounties, added to the former ones, 


amount to between ſeventy and eighty thouſand pounds 


per annum, and are likely every day to increaſe. The 


 falaries for hoſpitals and public coal-yards, and the 


bounties for corn preſerved upon ſtands, amounting 
to near . 10,000 per annum, are directed by the act 
of parliament to be paid at the treaſury ; but the other 
bounties, amounting to £.65,000 per annum, are di- 
rected by the act of parliament to be paid out of the 

EE, revenue 


„ 
revenue in tranſituꝰ by the collectors as they receive 
it; by which means the treaſury is not only defrauded 
ol its fees, but precluded from its duty. It ſeems in- 
| deed a very ſingular regulation, to permit the revenue 
to be anticipated and paid away by the ſubaltern of- 
ficer before it comes to the king's exchequer ; becauſe, 
in a country like Ireland, it is impoſſible to foreſee 
what extraordinary occurrence, what neceſlity of ſtate, 
may for a time demand a precluſion of every other ex- 
pence, Let me add too, that the 3 article, the 
bounty on corn and flour brought to Dublin by land- 
carriage, is on many accounts injudicious and im- 
proper. It was introduced by ſome gentlemen, with 
a view not only to burthen the hereditary revenue, 
but alſo to gain popularity and to pleaſe the city of 
Dublin, which has as little merit to plead with go- 
vernment as the city of London itſelf. 
But there is a moſt material objection to it beſides, 
which is, that the north of Ireland, the great nurſe of 
the linen manufacture, is eſſentially injured by it, 
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9 tedly laid her complaints and objections 
before parliament, but as yet to no purpoſe.  - 


To make this matter better underſtood, I have in- 


ſerted the northern petition in the notes. 
However uſeful ſome of the bounties may be, yet 


it is confeſſed that the land- carriage bounty particu- 


larly is founded upon an injudicious plan and a miſ—- 


taken computation. Many of the gentlemen who 


promoted it are convinced of it, but the ſpirit of re- 
ducing the hereditary revenue has conſecrated the er- 


tor, and will probably render it inviolate. — It may 


ch November, 1771. ＋ßu + 4| Wu 
A petition of the linen manufacturers and other inhabitants of 
the province of Ulſter, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, was 


2E nted to the houſe, and read, ſetting forth, That the petitioners 


g leave to repreſent,.that the manufaRuring counties in the ſaid 
province are become ſo populous, that they do not raiſe cor 
enough for their own conſumption. That the petitioners having 
long felt, with' the greateſt regret, that the laws, granting pre- 
miums on corn and flour brought to Dublin by land- carriage, have 
operated moſt powerfully to the diſadvantage of the petitioners, 
by drawing thoſe neceſſary commodities from the counties of Meath 
and Louth from whence they were formerly ſupplied, and by rai- 
ſing their prices all over the northern parts of this kingdom much 
above what they have been ſold for in this metropolis. That it 
has been the policy of all wiſe nations to eſtabliſh manufactures at 
a diftance from the capital, not only to preſerve the manners of 
the manufaQurers from corruption, but alſo on account of the 
cheapneſs of proviſions: yet in this kingdom a contrary practice 


ſeems to prevail, which the petitioners humbly apprehend will be 


extremely fatal to this province, by inducing the proteſtant linen 


manufacturers and their families to remove to Dublin, or to go to 
America, as prodigious numbers have done this year. That what- 


ſoe ver tends to enhance the neceſſaries of life muſt conſequently 
raiſe the price of labour, which your petitioners are apprehenſive 
will materially affect the linen manufacture (which brings into 
this kingdom above a million and a. half annually) by ſending 
this our ſtaple manufacture (already too dear) ſtill dearer to fo- 
reign markets. That the petitioners, emboldened by their uſe 
— conſequence to the kingdom, and encouraged by that atten- 
tion that the houſe has at all times given to the protection of the 


linen manufacture, preſume to hope that thoſe premiums (ſo inju- 
rious to the inhabitants of this province) will not be continued any 


longer. 
| not 


3 © eb 
not be incurious to mark here how the p public ceaſurs 
has been diſpoſed of for ſome years paſt. 
From 1755 to 1773, there has been granted in lia 
bills of ſupply, for various purpoſes in which govern- 
ment had no concern or intereſt, ſuch as premiums to 
manufacturers, bounties to the incorporated ſociety, 
the Dublin ſociety, for deepening the harbour of 
Dublin, for making roads, bridges, dry docks, ca- 
nals, and collieries, for rewards to the officers of the 
houſe of commons, for relieving hoſpitals, widening 


ſtreets, opening paſſages, and building —— the 


ſum o- £.769,243. 5 
For bounties on the land- carriage of corn and tive 


to Dublin, for bringing Iriſh coals to Dublin, for 
fiſhing-buſſes, whale catching, 8c. . ee out of 
the revenue in tranſitu, 


The ſum of L. 204.569; : | 
And, for county hoſpitals, for corn 3 on 


ſtands, and for public coal- yards in Cork and Dublin, 
paid at the treaſury out of the general revenue, up- 


wards of — net 5 
Toca amount, — 4. 2 208, 8,806. 


In none of theſe bounties had FREE crown the leaſt 
intereſt or benefit. 

The national debt, at a 177 3, was 
£. 999,686; ſo that, from the above ſtate, it appears, 
that, if the revenue had been ſolely applied to the ſup- 
port of government, as it was before 1755, and not 
been diverted to theſe jobs, the nation would not de 5 


a ſhilling in debt at this day. 
It would be too long to enumerate all the various 


artifices which have been made uſe of to undermine 
the hereditary revenue, but there is one of a very re- 
cent date which I cannot avoid mentioning. 

In 1767, the total revenue ariſing from the tea- 
duties was computed at J. 16, 299 per annum, of which 


the old . payable to 4 W revenue, how | 
about 
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found prejudicial to the heredy 
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about FI 7.00. The remainder was the additional 
duty, and was appropriated to the linen fund. It was 

ed, that, if the duties on tea were lowered, the 
bes of that article would ceaſe, and the reve-' 
nue be conſiderably improved. "| 

The duties were accordingly leflened ; but, inſtead 
of ſecuring to the hereditary revenue 4. 7,309 in the 
firſt place, as ought in juſtice to have been done, the 
bill charged the duties with the payment of C. 10,000 
per annum to the linen fund in | the firſt place, with 
L. 7, 300 to the hereditary revenue in tbe jecond place, 
and gave the remainder to the loan fund. As the eſ- 
timate was a falſe one, ſo the conſequences have been 
revenue; for, af- 
ter paying £. 10,000 to the linen fund, there does not 
remain £.7,300 to the hereditary revenue, and there 
is no proviſion ſettled to make up the deficiency. | 

That the revenue has been miſmanaged and pur- 
poſely kept down for a feries of years, a thouſand 
proofs might eaſily be given: I ſhall ſtate but one, 
which is of ſo ſtriking a nature that any other would 
be unneceſſary. 

In the year 1684, when the hearth-money of Ire- 
land produced only J. 31,646, the —— inland 
exciſe arnownted ta. ./, 766. 

And the ale· licences 3 01. 1. 


£ 87,367. 


in "2 ar 1772, when the bearth-money i is al- 
walt double, 1 L. 58, 439, the hereditary inland 
exciſe produces only , , . („. 70, 319. 

And the ale-licences ovly S 4: 7-4 7-898. 


W 


1 78,247: 
population of Ireland is "dd, 


Thus, though the 


though the oath of — is more than quadrupled, 
0 


fo 10,000 
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C. 10,000 per annum leſs than it was eighty or ninety 
years ago,—Can there be a ſtronger evidence of ne- 
glect or miſmanagement? Bur not only the manage- 
ment has been faulty, but the whole ſyſtem of finance 
in Ireland has been defectivc e. 

If the ſupply- bill was to miſcarry, not only the ex- 
pence of the king's eſtabliſhments, but all the boun- 
ties, muſt fall on the hereditary revenue, a revenue 
originally intended only for the firſt, and now by no 
mans equal to bott. 

If the loan-bill was to fail, there would be no re- 
venue reſponſible for the debt, and the public credi- 
tors would be left without a ſecurity. e 

It would ſeem, indeed, that, without the ſupply- 
bill, the loan- bill is ineffectual; for the latter refers 
to the former, and the operation of the one in ſome 
meaſure depends upon the other. 

But, ſuppoſing that no accident ſhould diſappoint 
any of the money- bills, and that they ſhould paſs in 
the uſual manner, in what manner is it that the gen- 
tlemen of the houſe of commons prepare the bills ? — 
They contract the perpetual revenue of the crown, 
without enlarging the temporary one, and load a li- 
mited revenue with unlimited burthens. If they 
grant ſupplies, they mortgage them for a conſiderable 
part of their value, and thus defeat the purpoſes for 
which they were aſked. If they give with one hand, 
they take away with both. Additional duties ſerve 
bur as a foundation for additional charges, and new 
expences are created without new funds to pay them. 

If a debt is contracted, no durable ſecurity is given to 
the creditors; and, in the whole ſyſtem, it would 
ſeem that the ſervice of the ſtate is but a ſecondary 
conſideration. | : 

To put the finances of Ireland upon à proper foot- 
ing will be attended with great difficulties, but all dif- 
fieulties are ſubdued by reſolution and perſeverance. 
Till this point is accompliſhed, the adminiſtration of 
the kingdom muſt be "_— ef diſorder and W 

1 2 | | E. 
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The e leaf exceptionable plan would ſeem to be the 
bollosing: 
- 1ſt, To give the direction of as revenue, not 10 | 
perſons who conſider office as a dignity rather than a 
care, but to men converſant in buſineſs and capable 
of duty, above party or affection, and equally proof 
againſt menace and adulation. 

2d. To apply the whole hereditary revenue and ad- 

ditional duties, exonerated of every burthen, (except 
the expence of the collection), ſolely to the payment 
of the civil and military eſtabliſhments and incidental 
charges, or, if they are made ſubject to any extraordi- 
nary payments, never to permit the duration of ſuch 
payments to exceed the duration of the ſupply. | 
3d. Tocreate and appropriate a commons fund for 

blic works and bounties, 

4th. To fix the public debt on a permanent ſecu- 
' rity, by providing that the loan-duties (inſtead of 
being granted for two years only) ſhould-not expire 
till the debt be diſcharged. | 
The revenue being thus managed will be conſide- 
| may augmented and the eſtabliſhments well paid, 
the bounties and money granted will be better ap- 
plied, the national credit be reſtored, and the govern- 
ment of Ireland become a ſtation of honor, uſeful to 
the ſovereign and happy to the people. a 
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COMMERCE or IRELAND. 


F rom the reign of Henry the Second till * he 
Reſtoration, the commerce of Ireland was as free and 
unreſtrained as the commerce of England. 
Both kingdoms were put upon the ſame footing bß 

the act of navigation *, and all the enumerated goods 


'- ® 12th Charles II. 18. 
might 


. „ | 
might be loaded in. Ireland, as well as in England, 
till the ſtatute of the 22d of Charles the Second, chap.” 
26, excluded Ireland from that privilege. e 

At the Reſtoration, Ireland had but little manu- 
factures, and her trade chiefly conſiſted of the expor- 
tation of her live cattle and rude materials to Eng- 
land. Theſe were the only means which enabled Ire- 
land to pay for what ſhe imported from England. 
This commerce was highly advantageous to the lat- 
ter; Ireland ſerved as a kind of ſtock farm to Eng- 
land, whilſt England employed herſelf in the more lu- 
crative arts of huſbandry and manufacture. 

In the year 1668, it was obſerved that the rents of 
England had fallen conſiderably, owing to what cauſe 
I know not, but certainly not to the importation of 
live cattle from Ireland. To this cauſe it was howe- 
ver attributed by many; and the duke of Buckingham 
and others, who hated the duke of Ormond, and wiſh- 
ed to diſtreſs his adminiſtration, made uſe of the ac- 
cident, as a pretence to pet this article of the Iriſh 
trade prohibited, which was immediately done by an 
Engliſh act of parliament paſſed for that purpoſe. — 
So ſudden a ſtop to ſuch a capital article of exporta- 
tion occaſioned the greateſt immediate diſtreſs to the 
Iriſh, but in the end proved highly beneficial to 
them, 1 EH | e 
Deprived of a market for their live cattle, they 
killed them at home, ſalted, barrelled, and exported 
their beef, and thus opened to themſelves a new and 
beneficial channel of trade. The graziers alſo run 
much into the breeding of ſheep, and the exportation 
of their wool proved another ſource of wealth to the 
country. But this advantage was of ſhort duration; 
as, by a ſtatute paſſed ſoon after the Revolution, the 
Iriſh were prohibited from exporting their wool, ex- 
cept to certain ports of England ſpecially named and 

appointed in the act. We er 
Precluded from ſending their raw wool abroad, the 
Iriſh naturally applied themſelves to the manufacture 
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of it at home; but here again another Engliſh ſtatute 
interpoſed, and prohibited the exportation of all kinds 
of woollen manufactures whatſoever from Ireland, ex- 
cept to England and Wales. . 
To make a ſort of compenſation to Ireland for this 

injury, the linen manufacture was to be particularly 
encouraged; and, for theſe fourſcore years paſt, the 
linen manufacture has been conſidered as the ſtaple of 
the Iriſn trade. — It is however neither ſufficiently 
underſtood nor ſufficiently encouraged. 


IRELAND imports from GU zar Barra, 


Beaver ſkins and beaver wool, French indigo, beer, 
ale, and cyder, old and new drapery, ſalt, pitch and 
tar, books, bark, bottles, filks raw, thrown, and 
manufactured, cambrics, Hollands, lawns, muſlins, 
cotton, ſilk, and thread ſtockings, worſted and filk 
ditto and breeches, callicoes, ſilk and hair ſhags, ſilk 
ribbon, cottons, mohair buttons, fuſtians, chequers, 
tapes, kentings, gold and filver thread and lace, bone 
lace, linſey woolſy, camblets, millinery wares, cheeſe, 
hoops, earthen ware, hard ware, tin plates, block tin, 
ſugar moulds, teas, groceries, fruits, and ſpices, 
Turkey coffee, liquoriſh, logwood, cochineal, ſeeds, 
ſcythe-ſtones, tobacco, malt, wheat, and flour, oats, 
barley, looking-glaſs plates, drinking and other glaf- 
ſes, iron, ſteel, ſheet lead, white, red, and black 
ditto, flax and flax-ſeeds, iron and ſheet ditto, maho- 
gany, hogs briſtles, colors, battery and braſs ſhruff, 
goats hair, Spaniſh and Engliſh wool, arrack, bees 
wax, copper plates, piſtachio-nuts, almonds, rice, 
Turkey figs, wool- cards, Spa water, bricks, Rheniſh 
wines, ſalt-petre, muſtard, red wood, cotton, wool, 
buck and doe ſkins, pins, needles, ermines, Turkey 
cottons, elephants teeth, pewter, flints, toys, hats, 
ivory and hoga combs, hollow ſword-biades, coals, 
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Exports ro GREAT BRITAIN, 
Linen and linen yarn, wool, woollens, and worſted 
yarn, copper ore, beef, butter, pork, tallow, oats, 
and oatmeal, rabbits feet and ſkins, hides, kid, calf, 


coat, lamb, otter, and fox ſkins, ox-horns, glue, 
uſequebaugh, feathers, quills, candles, ſoap. 
Imports from HorLanD, 
Geneva, ſnuffs, threads, tapes, inkle, needles, 
pins, whalebone, dye-ſtuffs, pot-aſh, Teeds, and flow- 
er- roots, iron and lattin wire, Spa water, ſtaves, bar- 
ley, Hollands, cambrics, linſeed oil, hartſhorn, bo- 
rax, paper, tobacco-pipes, oak timber, earthen ware, 
Rheniſh wines, pan and paving tiles, and books. 


Exports to HoLLanD, 


Salt hides, beef, butter, tongues, pork, candles, 
ox-bones, feathers, ſalmon, rape-ſeed, rabbit-fur. 


Imports from France, 


Geneva, wines, brandy, vinegar, hops, twigs, cork, 
liquoriſh, paper, ſalt, capilaire, Hungary water, per- 
fumes, roſin, jeſſamine oil, walnut oil, gold and ſil- 
ver, filks, thread laces, and ſpangles, ſweetmeats, 

| ſugar: moulds » Roan ware, reeds, French plate, cam- 
brics, verdigreaſe, capers, olives, prunes, anchovies, 


— 


almonds, ſallad- oil, turpentine. 
Exports to France, | 
Beef, butter, pork, tongues, tallow candles, raw 


and ſalt hides, herrings, ſalmon, calf, lamb, and kid 


I 


B Imports from SPAIN, hits 
Wines, oranges, lemons, grapes, nuts, cheſnuts, 
almonds, onions, ſugars, anniſeeds, figs, raiſins, 
— I 4 chocolate, 


| 
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chocolate, reeds, jalap, ſalt, indigo, cork, dahin 


bark. 
Exporte to SPAIN, 


Tanned and raw hides, candles, ſalmon, ber 
tallow, beef, pork, glue. 5 


Imports from PorTUGAL, 


Wines, lemons, n ſalt, iquoriſt-ball ſu- 
gar, chocolate. 


| Exports to Pon rut, ; 
Beef, butter, pork, tallow, raw hides, and glue. 
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Faports from the Wksr Invizs and AmzRIca, 


Rum, tamarinds, pipe and barrel ſtaves, wheat 
and flour, ſweetmeats, chocolate, pig iron, walnut, 
lignum vitæ. 


55 Exports to the WesT Inpits and AMERICA. 


Beef, butter, pork, tongues, herrings, oats, linens, 
fail cloths, all kinds of wearing apparel, ſoap, and 


candles, 
Imports from ITauy. 


Manna, ipecacuana, liquoriſh balls, raw and 
thrown filks, wine, oil, brandy, marble, goats hair, 
anchovies, cotton wool, brimſtone, ſoap, olives, 
ſcented Sores, necklaces, and ſome trifles. 


* Exports to IraLy, 
Tanned hides, beef, &c. &c. 


Imports from Denmark, SWEDEN, Nonwar, and 
Russi. 


Timber, deals, fir, train oil, iron, copper, ſtags+ 
horns, n flax, ermine ſkins mats, * briſtles, 
_ 


Exports | 
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Exports 10 DanMank, Swrpzx, Nonwar, and 
Russia. 


Soap, calf and ſheep ſkins, tanned hides, wool- 
cards, — — ilk handkerchuets, butter, hair 


From the ca books, the balance of trade 
in favour of Ireland, would appear to be /. 
per annum; but when we conſider the vaſt quantities 
of brandy, rum, tobacco, teas, &c. &c. which are 
ſmuggled, as alſo that the invoice of goods exported, 


that pay no duty, ſuch as linen, is always exaggerated 
by the vanity of the merchant, and that the courſe of 
exchange is frequently againſt Ireland, we muſt by 
no means TAI is balance to be ſo great as above- 
mentioned. 

With regard to the drain by en which has 
been often complained of, it is by no means ſo great 
nor {6 prejudicial as is generally imagined; but I do 
not now enter upon that point, as it would lead to a 
0s and intricate rang . 


| SH ALL now ſtate the different - a wh ich 
are laid upon the trade of Ireland. 


And firſt, as to its Expokrs. 


No glaſs of any kind can be exported from Ire- 
land.— 19 George II. ch. 12. ſ. 14. 

No goods whatſoever, of the produce of Europe, 
can be exported directly from Ireland to the Britiſh 
plantations in Aſia, Africa, or America, except ſalt 
for the fiſheries, horſes, victuals, and linen cloth *.— 
All other goods for the plantations muſt be fringed 
in 1 Great Britain, and carried directly from thence.— 


El Linen cloth, as long as Britiſh linen is — to be i im- 
| ported} into Ireland, * free, but no * | 
15 
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15 Charles U. ch. 7. ſ. 6, 7. = and 8 William III. 
ch. 22.— 13 George I. ch. 5. ſ. 1.—3 George II. ch. 


12. ſ. 1.— 2 George III. £ — Seen III. ch. 


19.—6 George III. ch. 42. 
Salt cannot be exported from Ireland wo Great Bri- 
tain,—2 and 3 Anne, ch. 14. ſ. 1.—5 Anne, ch. 8. 
No wool, or woollen manufacture whatſoever, can 
be exported from Ireland to any place beyond the 
ſeas, except to Great Britain, nor can any fuch 
wool, woollen or bay yarn, &c. be exported 


from Ireland, unleſs ſhipped and entered for exporta- 
tion in the ports of Cork, Drogheda, Dublin, Kinſale, 


Waterford, Youghall, Dundalk, Galway, Limerick, 
New Roſs, Newry, Sligo, Wexford, or Wicklow, and 
with intent to be imported into the ports of Barnſta- 
ble, Biddeford, Bridgewater, Briſtol, Cheſter, Liver- 


poole, Minehead, and Milford- Haven, in England 


and Wales. 

Before the 26th of George II. ch. "IM won, and 
woollen and bay yarn, could only be exported from 
certain ports in Ireland to certain ports in England; 


but that act has permitted the exportation wool, | 


woollen and bay yarn, woolfells, ſhortlings, wool- 
flocks, and worſted yarn, from any-port of Ireland to 
any port of Great Britain. ; 

For the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to the exportation 
of wool and woollen manufactures from Ireland, vide 
1 William and Mary, ch. 32. ſ. 6.—7 William III. 
ch. 13. ſ. 9.—4 Anne, ch. 7. ſ. 1—3 George I. ch. 
21. ſ. 4, 5.—5 George I. ch. 11. ſ. * George II. 
ch. 2. ſ. 6.—26 George II. ch. 11. 

Mattraſſes or beds, ſtuffed with combed wool, or wool 
fit for combing, cannot be exported from Ireland (nor 
_ Great Britain) to parts beyond the ſeas, under 

_ ef inflicted on perſons exporting wook— 
eorge II. ch. 21. ſ. 9. 
850 from Ireland to England of any cattle, 


ſheep, or ſwine, beef, pork, bacon, mutton, lamb, but- 


ter, or * * for the . proviſion for 
ſhips, 


Gn 

ſmhips, was prohibited by 18 Charles II. ch. 2.—20 
Charles II. ſ. 7.—32 Charles II. ch. 2. But this re- 
ſtriction as to live cattle, having operated in favour 
of Ireland, and againſt ro my by 32 George II. 
ch. 11, the importation of all forts of cattle into 
Great Britain, from Ireland, was allowed, duty free, 
for five years, from May 17 59, and has been renewed 
and continued by ſeveral acts ſince. Cn Rl 
Buy 5 George III. and 8 George III. and 10 
George III. the importation of ſalted beef, pork, ba- 
con, and butter, from Ireland, was allowed to the 
firſt of March 1771, and has been continued every 
year ſince. e 
No raw ſilks can be exported from Ireland, by 
5 George III. ch. 29. ſ. 5. "© 


Secondly, as to its Imports. 


By 15 Charles II. ch. 2, and by 22 and 23 Charles 
II. the ſeveral goods enumerated in 12 Charles II. ch. 
18, viz. ſugars, tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, 
fuſtic and other dying woods, were prohibited, toge- 
ther with ſpeckle and Jamaica wood, from being im- 
ported into Ireland, till they were firſt landed in 
1 Wales. And by 7 and 8 William III. 
ch. 22, no Britiſn American goods whatſoever could 
be landed in Ireland, until the ſame had been landed 
in England, and paid duty there. 5 

This act having prohibited the importation of the 
non-enumerated American gqods into Ireland, as well 
as thoſe which were enumerated in ſeveral acts of par- 
liament, and allowed to be imported. into Great Bri- 
tain only; 4 George II. ch. 15. permitted the im- 
portation into Ireland, from the Britiſh plantations in 

America, of all goods not enumerated. 1 

The following goods, therefore, of the growth, 
product, or manufacture of any Britiſh plantation in 
America, Aſia, or Africa, muſt be firſt imported 
from the plantations into Great Britain, and pay duty 
there, before they can be landed in Ireland; viz. ſogar, 
| | tobacco 


* nas J} 
tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, fuſtic or 
other dying wood of Aſia, Africa, or America, ſpeckle 
or Jamaica wood “; all rice, and molaſſes F, tar, pitch, 
turpentine, maſts, yards, and bowſprits, from Ame 
rica 4; all copper ore, coffee, pimento, cocoa- nuts, 
whale fins, raw ſilks, hides, &c. ſkins, pot and pear! 
aſhes from America (being enumerated goods) muſt 
all be firſt landed, and pay duty in Great Britain, be- 
fore they can be imported into Ireland. 

No Indian, Chineſe, or Perſian wrought filks, 
ſtuffs, &c. muſlins, or calicoes, can be imported into 
Ireland, unleſs ſhipped in Great Britain. 5th George I. 
c. 11. Nor can any commddity of the product or 
manufacture of the Eaſt Indies be imported into Ire- 
land, unleſs ſhipped in Great Britain.—7th George J. 
= | | . 85 

No ſugars, Ser ſyrops, or molaſſes, of the 
product of any of the American plantations, nor any 
rum or ſpirits of America (except of the growth 
and manufacture of his majeſty's ſugar colonies) can 
be imported into Ireland, unleſs ſhipped in Great 
Britain, | . 

No glaſs of any kind can be imported into Ireland, 
unleſs it be of Britiſh manufacture. loth George II. 
c. 12.— And no hops, except of Britiſh growth, and 
ſhipped in Great Britain, can be landed in Ireland. 
—5th George II. c. 9.—)7th George II. c. 19. 

No fullers earth, or ſcowering clay, can be im- 
pe into Ireland from Great Britain. gth and 10th 


illiam III. c. 40. 


* 


* 3d and 4th Anne, ch. 5. ſec. 12. | 
+ 3d and 4th Anne, ch. 10.—2d George IT. ch. 15. ſec. 16. 
1 Sch George I. ch. 15. ſec. 24. | „ 
1 00 George I. ch. 18. ſec. 22.— 2d George II. ch. 28, 
f 4th George III. ch. 15. ſec. 27. 5 


HAVING 


Gus 


HAVING mentioned the reſtraint laid by Great 
Britain on the import and export trade of Ireland, let 
us now examine into what compenſation the latter 

receives from the former. | . 


The hempen and flaxen manufactures of Ireland 
are allowed to be imported into Great Britain duty 
free, by Britiſh or Iriſh ſubjects.—7 th and 8th Wil- 
liam III. c. 29.—16th George II. c. 26. ” 

But the Iriſh parliament having, by the 19th 
George II. c. 6. 1. 56. given a bounty on the ex- 
portation of Iriſh canvas and fail-cloth, the Britiſh 
parliament impoſed certain duties on the importation 
thereof into Great Britain, to continue ſo long as the 
bounty was paid in Ireland on exportation. That 
bounty, however, given in Ireland on exportation 
having ceaſed, by the repeal of the roth George II. 
the duty impoſed in Great Britain has ceaſed like- 
wiſe. 7 | | | 
All Iriſh linens imported into Great Britain, may 
afterwards be exported to the Britiſh plantations in 
America, duty free. —3d George I. c. 21. ſ. 2 

By the 15th George II. c. 29. certain þounties 
were given on the exportation of Iriſh as well as 
Britiſh linens, of a certain value, for ſeven years 
from March 1743. And by the 29th George II. 
c. 15. bounties were granted on certain ſpecies of 
Britiſh and Iriſh linens exported, for fifteen years 
from June 1756, not extending to linens ſtriped or 
chequered, printed or painted, or made into buck- 
rams or filletings; and, by ioth George III. c. 38. 
the former bounties were continued to June 1778. 
And, as diapers, huckabacks, ſheetings, and other 
ſpecies of linen of one yard breadth, were not entitled 
to the bounty, if above one ſhilling and fix pence per 
yard, a bounty of one penny halfpenny per yard was 
given, during the time aforeſaid, on the exportation, 
if of Iriſh or Britiſh manufacture. 
: Bar 


ry 


( 
Bar iron unwrought, and iron ſlit and hammered 
into rods, imported into England from Ireland, pay 
no duty, by 7th and 8th William III. c. 10. 
The duties payable in England on the importation 
of woollen or bay yarn from Ireland, were taken off 
by the 12th George II. c. 21. . 
Tallow, hogs 20 and greaſe, may be imported 
into England from Ireland, duty free, for a limited 
time.—32d George II. c. 12,—1ſt George III. c. 10. 
3d George III. c. 20.— 4th George III. c. 6.—7th 
George III. c. 12.—1oth George III. c. 8. 
The free importation of raw hides and ſkins from 
Ireland is allowed by the gth George III. c. 39; 
and by the 16th George III. c. 46, any quantity 
of gum ſenega, or gum arabic, not exceeding thirty 
tons in any one year, may be exported from Great 
Britain to Ireland free of duty. +1 


Thus have I gone through all the Britiſh ſtatutes, 
which give any encouragement to the trade or manu- 
factures of Ireland ; on which I have only to obſerve, 
that, except thoſe relative to the linen manufacture, 
the others were all principally paſſed with a view to 
the benefit of Great Britain. | 


As to the reſtrictions on the commerce of Ireland, 
how far they may be conſiſtent with wiſdom and 
equity, I ſhall not take upon me to decide; but, as 
far as I may preſume to judge, from the preſent face 
of the Britiſh empire, the time approaches when they 
muſt be either conſiderably leſſened, or totally abo- 
liſhed. If Ireland were regarded, not as a detached. 
province, but an inſeparable limb of Great Britain, 
nouriſhed and ſupported by the ſame vital principle, 
and to be put on the ſame footing with reſpect to 
trade and duties (for the one ought not to be with- 
out the other), in a few years it would be able to bear 
a ſtrong part of the general burthen, and repay, with 
ample intereſt, every advantage and indulgence _ 


9 (72) f 
might be given or reſtored to it. If the commercial 
prohibitions and limitations, under which Ireland la- 
bours, were originally founded on prejudice and miſ- 
take, they muſt now be doubly erroneous and de- 
ſtructive. And ſurely, at a time when the independ- 
ence of our American colonies is becoming every 
day a leſs doubtful event, and when our Aſiatic fabric 
ſeems tottering under its own weight, it would be 
true policy to widen, as much as poſſible, our Euro- 

pean bottom; to conſolidate and bind together all the 
parts that can naturally unite, ſo as to form one great 
compacted dominion, moved by one intereſt, cemen ed | 
by one affection, ſubſiſting by its own ſtrength, acting 3 
by its own force, ſupplied by its own reſources, nei- | 
ther to be ſhaken nor injured even by the loſs of ex- | 
treme branches, but firmly rooted in its genial ſoil, | 
flouriſhing, independent, and ſecure. 
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An ABSTRACT of the HexepiTarRY Revenue fs 
TIONAL DuriEs, for Two Years, ending — 25th of 
March, 1773. 
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In the year end- In the year end- 


ing at Lady ing at Lady 

day, 1772 day, 1773 · 

HEREDITARY REVENUE. | 

Light-houſe duties 2 3 451 13 6 | 495 8 2+ 
ntient part 1,142 5 1 1,000 9 
Caſual revenue j Modern part 2729 7 34 5,179 19 84 

Crown-rents, compoſition- rents, 5 
and quit-rents - - - | 64,084 5 64,076 6 6 
Cuſtoms inwards - - = | 199,368 T2 7 232,767 15 9 
Cuſtoms outwards =» 8 38,8 50 16 1 375397 10 2 
Imported exciſe — * - 146,461 1 151,66 r 9 4+ 
Inland exciſe - -<- « + 70,19 7 9 742991 5 4 
Ale licences -— | - 77898 9 81 75887 6 ob 
Wine and ſtrong water e — 21,012 © © 21,309 13 4 
Hearth money - - 58,439 18 6 59,938 10 6 
Refidue of the duties on teas - 4,799 17 6 5638 4 6 
— V 3,797 10 © 4,335 0 © 


620,355 14 11 667,738 18 4 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 


Tobacco - — 66,245 © 3 63,971 5 8 

Wine - — WG 16,429 11 © 19,454 12 3 

© ., oe Re Eo BE $83,080 9 o 71,306 116 

Mufin „ 4,056 12 11 6,414 14 8 

Foreign paper 8 „ 596 18 4 739 5 8 

Molaſſes — — - 2-74-16 # 

Eaſt India filk and Nats - „„ a 2-6 36 12 4 

Ale, beer, and ſtroug waters » 48.971 3 104 $3,274 14 741 
9 


4-247 214,415 16 81 | — 990 16 


| 
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An ArsTRACT of the Expence of MaNACGEUuIN T of Boun- 
k T1IEs, DrawBaAcks, &c. for Two Years, ending the 25th of 
March, 1773, paid out of the Revenue in tran ſitu. 


© 
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the 


* 


In the year end- In the year end- 
ing the 25th | ing the 25th 
March, 1772. March, 1773. 


— —— 


Salaries to officers on the revenue | | 
eſtabliſhments - — — $0,720 12 3 383,847 o 5K 
8 7 


Inridental charges 126,0 2 ene 6 
Officers rewards for tobacco and FF” 10 N i 
tea ſeized and ſold 5 r ; 
> 55 13 1 
2 _ a be * 83 1,944 5 1 2,145 18 o 
e- payments to merc 98s O03 2 2 
2 Wine warrants to privy council- 797 15 y $139 
. lors 7” ks — - - | 16 1 923 | 5 0 
Ligbt-houſe expences - — 3 : 9 1,270 10 8h 
Salaries to hearth-money officers 6,308 o o | 6,367 x8 44 
Allowance Inge on hearth- Fg | 
money collectors and gau- | 1760 8 6 
gers balances — - . 1 | Fo 9 | 
2 1 incidents, and | a 1 
f conſtable - - — 1 o 17 
Arrears of inland exciſe - v3.7 29- 18 3 — 6 * 


L. 126,893 5 8 140,120 13 IT 


BB BOUNTIES. 
. For 93 burglary (perpe- 5 


tual) - — — 0 
Flax ſeed imported 21 years 6,874 6 9 9405 2 7 
Flax ſeed exported ꝗ from 1763 — — | 0 
Land carriage of corn, &c. to | 
Dublin (perpetual) - = | 39,560 15 3 44,508 16 4 
Iriſh coals brought to Dublin by | | 
ſea (21 years from 1772) - 113 11 © 209 11 8 
Fiſhing Buſſes 14 years 9922 3 6 11,012 12 4 
Iriſh cured deter. from 511 9 10 563 156 2 
Iriſh fiſh and whalebone J 1766 100 5 4 | 
£. | 535,584 10 7 [ 65,886 18 | 
: RD & 
3 DRAWBACKS 
ON THE ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 
Tobacco - ORE. SES. 1,*62 11 0 * $12 3 8 
nnn 19 5 © 
| Spirits = 5 2 Me IP 4,222 18 1 1,476 12 3 
o a7 24-4 „ 
F or eign paper _ — - I 4 I 5 3 £ 
C. 6,395 6 114 25589 6 1 


12,3, Vide next page. | Rn t, 


I . 
1.—2,.—3. EXPLANATION. 


1k, A portage bill is an allowance to maſters of ſhips of one 
pound for every , Mirren pounds of cuſtom daty paid on the goods 
which they have brought in their veſſels. This allowance is in- 
tended as an encouragement to maſters of ſhips to make a faithful 
return of their cargo, and as a recompence for the charges they are 
at in maintaining the officers who are put on board their ſhips for 
taking an account of the cargo, and preventing any part of it from 
being clandeſtinely landed. When maſters of veſſels don't con- 
duct themſelves to the ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners, the port- 
age bills are refuſed them. 


2d. Drawbacks and re-payments to merchants, | 

When certain goods, which have been imported and then paid 
cuſtom, are exported within a limited time, the merchant draws 
back half that duty which was paid on importation. This is the 
article that makes up the re- payments to merchants. When goods 
have been imported, and then paid exciſe, are exported, the mer- 
chant draws back the whole of that duty which was paid on im- 
portation.— This is another article that makes up the re- payments 


to merchants. 


The drawback of half the cuſtom is by a ſpecial clauſe in the 
act of cuſtoms, page 481, vol. ii. rule 4. The drawback of the 
whole exciſe is upon this priaciple, that exciſe being only payable 
when the goods are ſold by the wholeſale merchant to the retailer, 
for the purpoſe of conſumption—the merchant importer had 2 
right to give bond for the duty, and to have that bond cancelled 
in caſe he choſe at any time rather to re-ſhip his goods, and ſend 
them out of the country, than diſpoſe of them at home. There 
are ſome few other articles that aſſiſt to compoſe the re. payments, 
ſuch as goods on examination being found unmerchantable, or not 
to be ſo great in number as the entry has been paſſed for : but 


theſe are very few, and very accidental. 


Note, Re · payments to merchants, and drawbacks, are the ſame, 
except that the latter relate to the additional duties only, which 
are levied in the mode preſcribed by the exciſe laws. | 
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An ABSTRACT of the civit ESTABLISHMENT, as it 
ſtood in the years-1767 and 1772. 5 


| ; 
| bieden, 1467 kiten ebnen 1552. 
1 Exchequer 5 6.200 10 2 6,547 10 2 
| King's benen — - | 2,749 5 1 2,749 5 1 | 
| Chancery - am | 8 3,617 19 it 3,617 19 11 
Common pleas - 3 2, 607 10 © | 2,607 10 o 
State officers - - +» +» E 7,303 8 6 | 7,503 8 6 
1 | Incident A - 13,819 18 107 15,643 17 0! 
Cuſtom officers — — 2,288 6 82,688 6 8 
| Perpetuities - - —- = = | 1,156-16 7 | 1,456 16 7 
| Commiſſioners of appeals - - | 600 © © | 1,500 © © 
Non-conforming miniſters . 1,200 o © | 1,200. 0 0 


Concordatum - - - , ooo © © | 5,000 o o 


Commiſſioners of barracks, &c. | 3,150 0 o 3,150 © 0 


__ —U— — 2 — —— 
. 


Court of admiralty - - - | 300 0 0 300 © © 
Commiſſioners of accounts « 1 _ — 2,800 © © 


Penſions - - - 83,541 * 80,249 17 6 


French penſions - gs Si: 7 Ef or 13-9 
£+ [134-553 1 9211379716 5 24 
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An ABSTRACT of the MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, as 
it ſtood in the years 1767 and 1772. 


General officers - - 
Military contingencies 
Military incidents 
Four regiments of horſe 
Eight ditto — of dragoons 
Thirty battalions of foot, 
ww... —_ 
Twenty-ſeven battalions of ö 
foot only, 1772 


WARRANT-MzEN. 


Four regiments of horſe 
Eight ditto of dragoons 
Thirty ditto of foot 


BATTLIE-Axzg Gu AR ps 


Additional pay in Dublin 
| Governors of garriſons 
Fire and candle for guards, &C. 


Military penſions - - < - 
_ Half-pay - - - - = - 
U—8 —²⁰Ü¹bt e4 


Widows of officers - 


C. 


Michaelmas, 1767. 


— 


_ 


Michaelmas, 1772. 


3.000 
60 


41,074 
71,044 


236,145 


3,212 
4-964 
9.855 


1,891 


3.672 
35503 
166 
3,086 
35,008 


13,336 


5,569 


28,611 18 


O 
O 


13 


4 


17 


O Ot = 


00030 


S N @ 0+ 


QA 


464,861 2 9 


N. B. To this muſt be added the eſta- 
bliſhment of the ordnance, which, 
with the contingencies, amounts to 
about . 17,000 per annum. 


1 


25,874 8 4 
3,000 0 0 
60 o o 
41-074 13 4 
71,044 4 2 
| 275, 602 7 6 
3,212 0 o 
4,964 © o 

| 9,855 © © 
1,891 18 4 
3,072 I OZ 
32323 5 © 
166 0 © 
5309 13 4 
27,474 12 37 
13,336 10 © 
5.569 4 © 
95.809 17 4 


REVENUR 


Revenuz and Crarce of the GovERNME 
| and Lady-day, 1 
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NT of IREL. 


THE NATION D 


rere. 


_ Exchequer - - 
King's-bench 
Chancery - -<- 
Common-pleas 
State officers - 
Incidents - - 
Cuſtom officers = 
Perpetuities - = 
Commiſſioners of Appeals 
Non- conforming Miniſters 
Concordatum - < = 
Penſions - | 
French Penſioners - -< 
Commiſſioners of the barracks 
Court of admiralty - 


TV 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


General officers - -<- - 
Horſe, foot, and dragoons 
Warrant men 
Battle-axe guards - 
Ordnance and its contingencies - 
Additional pay in Dublin 
Garriſons and their contingencies 
Penſions s 
Half-pay officers - - 
Military contingencies 
Barracks 
Widows of officers - 


_ 
— 
- 
- 


; d F443 


Two years to Lady- | Two y 
day, 1767. d: 
13,242 1 8x | 12,3 
5,498 10 2 | $34 
7,235 19 10 772 
| 57215 0 09 572 
14,720 19 104 | 15,0 
24,859 11 54} | 2720 
3,398 8 84 455 
2,313 13 2 2,3 
I, 200 0 O©- 1,5 
2,400 © 0 2,4 
10,000 © o 10,0 
159,338 6 117 | 107,7 
1,665 15 © 1,6 
6,300 0 o 6,3 
"29 5 # 7: © 
... ] 2587,908 6 107 | 270,0 
| 4 5579 
12,0 
$67,215 10 0 | $47 
690,473 8 4 89,1 
36,620 0 | 36,0 
3.783 16 8 37 
43.007 18 7 34-5 
7,523 6 4 8, os 
7,458 10 © 73, 
6,5213 3 77. 
75-150 15 9x 69,20 
6,000 © © 6,0c 
26,673. 0 26,6; 
11,133 8 o-| 11,1: 
971,007 16 114 954-43 
954,426 15 25 
16,581 19 


$3 


InzLanD for two years, tg W 1767, 


ay, 1769. 
N DEBTOR. 


— 


Two years to Lady- 
day, 1769. 


Increaſe. 


Decreaſe, 


12,328 7 102 
5,498 10 2 
7,235 19 10 
CHIC - © 
15,006 17 
27,636 10 
4,566 4 
2,342 10 

11 


1,577 
2,400 o 
O 


10, oo 
167,725 10 
1,606 16 
6,300 0 
600 o 
279.040 5 
257,988 0 10 


O0 O0 -O OO 3 O O 


0 
NN. K 


AI- 


(IL 


12,051 18 10 


84 


O0 O0 OG OOO ©0 O © 


285 17 I; 
2,770 19 32 
1,167 15 11 
. 


377 11 9 


8,387 3 2 


13,024 10 114 


972 12 14 


12,051 18 10 


913 13 10; 


. 0 
1] * 
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THE NATION. 1 


— 
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EXTRAORDINARY PAYMENTS. 


- 


King's letters - - - - - - = = 
| (C C Concordatum - < - 
Exceedings on 4 Military contingencies 


Payments purſuant to act of parliament 


Barracks 
Commiſſioners of accompts - - <- = 
Prizage and Fees - - - - - = = 
Bounty to the linen manufacture 


Two years to Lady- | Two 
day, 1767. 
120,489 o 10 | 125, 
333-055 5 74 1 113 
359093 4 OF | 31; 
6,145 18 2 | 6, 
34,860 14 23 | 31, 
I,755 © o I, 
8,247 8 4 8, 
8,000 © © 8, 
337-046 11 27 327, 
327,094 18 Oz 
10,551 16 1+ 
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DN DEBTOR. 


Two years to Lady- | | 
day, 1769. Increaſe. Decreaſe. 


126,458 14 11 
113,192 3 72 
31,619 17 54 
6,821 15 34 
31,844 15 42 
1,910 0 0 
8,247 8 5 
3,000 o o 


4.969 14 of 
675 17 14 


ics 0 © 
0 © 1 


9,863 20 
3.473 6 7 


3-015 18 91 


% 


3 5 


| 327,094 15 OF 5,800 11 3 16,352 7 42 
: Po Weg 5,800 11 3 
4 | 10, 81 16 12 
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— 


HEREDITARY REVENUE. 


Cuſtoms inwards =« _ 
Cuſtoms outwards + 
Imported exciſe - 
Prizage . - 
Light houſe duties 
Fines and ſeizures = 
Caſualties . 
Inland exciſe - 
Ale licences - 
Wine and ale Renners 
Quit and crown rents 
Hearth money 


Amount of bills ineloſed to the 


collector of Dublin, in an 
anonymous letter 


— . 


Reſidue of the duties on teas, 
fromChriſtmas 1767 WP 
8 


Deduct management - 


Produce of net hereditary reve- 
nue leſs in 2 years to Lady- 
oy 1769 „ 


222 —— 


| 


1 


Two years to Lady-day 
1767. EEO 
419,850 17 5 | 
72,048 3 4 
320,725 12 42 
„ 

984 2 10 

10, 460 3 Oo 
2,037 6 4 
165,847 13 24 
20,733 3 24 
28,667 9 8 
128,702 11 4+ 
114,929 6 7 | 
118 13 102 2 
1,295,317 6 44 
1,295,317 6 43| 
311,279 4 12 
9 I 47 
969,603 5 23 
14.434 16 27 


. 


Two 5 


— 
4 
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N CREDITOR, 


— 


Two years to Lady-day | Increafe. 
1769. N ; z By 
423,793 - 63] 3,942 11-1 
79-799 8 91] 7751 5 5 
312,499 19 85 — — 8,225 12 82 
10,157 2 1 — — 58 1 1 
$25 7 - 24. = — 58 15 o 
9,703 13. off. =. 677 4 3 
2,543 18 8 506 12 4 N 
163,322 8 21 — — 2,525 4 114 
220, 837 18 114 104 15 9 5 
32,189 9 © 35521 19 4 
128,540 10 3 — | — 162 1 12 
116,292 8 0] 1,363 1 5. e 
9,075 111 | 9,075 111 
1,309,828 5 731 26,265 7 37| 11-754 8 of 
1,295,317 6 43| 11-754 8 3 
14114510 19 33] 145510 19 35 
1,309,828 5 7 14510 19 37 
340,225 © 53] 28,945 15 6 
7 I G O 1 2 | 
969,603 5 21 1451 | Sp Ss 
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THE NATION (« 


— 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 


Tobacco — — 
Wine licence duty 
Spirits 
Muſlin - - 
Foreign paper 
Cambric - - 


Ale, beer, and ftrong waters 


Eaſt India goods 
Hoops exported + 


Drawbacks - - 


| Poundage of additional duties 
Ditto of the poundage fen | 


Two years to Lady-day 
1767. 


—— —— — 


132,678 0 24 
40,615 8 10 
154,428 18 5 
5,102 14 10 
1,033 17 9 
2,349 3 58 


135,039 5 114 
2 5 — 


471,240 14 54 


n 
464,475 7 24 


12,791 13 53 
319 15 10 


— 


Two 


— 
— — 
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ON CREDITOR. 


— 


y | Two cr 69. Lady day Increaſe. | | 


22 


— — — — —— — —— 


119,731 17 1 
„ nu 
177,67 0% 3 102] 23,241 5 52 

7,362 14 5 2,259 19 7 
1,572 16 2 538 18 5 


1,293 2 — — 1,047 1 5 
| 134,683 10 10 | — — 355 1 'Iþ 
28 11 10 26 6 10 
| 
OS. TS 
481,998 12 52] 26,068 10 32 15,310 12 32 
7-718 19 3 33 12— 
474,279 13 27 25,114 18 32 
4᷑856 4.475 7 24 15,310 12 3x 
90804 6 o 9,804 6 ol 
N 10,329 10 7. 5 2,462 2 101 
258 4 97 ad 61 11 oz 


— 


INCRE As E 


( 238 
INCREASE and DECREASE, ſhewing the CAU 


— — 


Debt at Lady. day, a .: - av} $81,964 3 91 Decr 


-—— mg? od the civil lit < - ' 12,051 18 10 Deer 
Ditto of the management of the Incre 
1 revenue 28,945 15 6 Incre 
Decreaſe undage ts addi. ;|] Rece 

tional poll an Foy } 2,462 2 103 th 


Ditto poundage fee 8 5 61 1 04 Surp 
Revenue i in two years, to Lady- 1 * 
day 1767, leſs than the — 1%, 17 21 


730,503 9 25 
101,619 11 4 


————̃̃ 


. ͤ >. — 


Debt at Lady-day 17699 [ 6238, 883 17 — 
| Ec | 


IN ANOTH 
Debt at 3 1767 — 581,964 3 93 Here 


Civil liſt — — — 270,040 5 82 Addi 
Military liſt 954,426 15 27 Poun 
King's letters and extra payments 327,094 15 o Rece 


| pu 
2,133,525 19 97 Surp! 


Debt 


I 38 ) 
e CAUSE of the DEBT at Lady-day, 176g, 


— 


. ; Decreaſe of the military liſt 16,581 19 
Decreaſe of extra payments 10,551 16 12 
Increaſe of the hereditary revenue 14.510 19 35 
Increaſe of additional duties 9,304 6 © 

Received from the directors of? 

the public coal- yards 1 W 

| Surplus of the loan * 5 ; | | 48,099 3 85 

l 101,619 11 4 

R — 

F 

* | 

9 

OTHER LIGHT. 

1] Hereditary revenue 6960, 603 5 22 

Additional duties = — 474,279 13 24 

Poundage of ditto, and fe: 10, 587 15 4 

Received from the directors of the } 5 

public coal- yards 3 - TT YN 
Surplus of the loan duties 48,099 3 B84 
. [ 1,504,042 I 105 
Debt at Lady-day 1869 - - 628,883 17 101 
19 9% 


| 2,133»525 


176g. 


1769. CaHArcE OF GOVERNMENT. | 


** 


Two years to (Civil liſt 270, 4e 5 83 
Lady - day J Military liſt 954,426 15 27 
1769, Extra payments - 327,094 15 os 


C. 1,551,561 16 — 


A 
Debt of the nation at Lady-day 1767 © 
Produce of the revenue in two years, to OY * le 


Deda, received from the directors of che public coal- yard: 


Deduct, ſurplus of the loan duties, applicable only to the d 
Debt of the nation at Lady-day 1769 


( 139 'Y 


[ P RobDbuez or THE REvenvue. 


1 Additional duties 474.279 13 22 
I 01 _— Poundage on ditto, 


res pennt 0 Hereditary revenue 969,603 5 2 
and poundage fee 10, 587 18 42 


1,454,470 13 87 


years, to Lady-day 1769, leſs 97.091 2 32 


than the charge of government 


8 


Produce of the revenue in 5 


: | | 1,551,561 16 — 


— 


ö 1 . Sg ? — 581,964 3 95 
769, leſs than the charge of gorernment 97,091 2 37 c 


679,055 6 or 


al-yards - - - - 2,072 4 5 

: | 676,983 1 72 
to the diſcharge of the loan — 48,099 3 BF 
1769 - - - „ 101 


RBVEN UE 


( 


40 


Rxvenve and cnaner of the GOVERNMENT of IRELAN! 
and Lady-day, 1 


"TER NATION 1 


WIVIL LIST. 


Exchequer Tn” 
King's-bench - 


Chancery - 
Common- .pleas _ 

State officers - - . 
Incidents a mn as 
Cuſtom officers - 5 
1 


Commiſſioners of appeals - 


Non-conforming miniſters = 


Concordatum 3 
Penſions 8 * 
French penſioners 


Commiſſioners of the barracks 


Court of admiralty - = 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


General officers - - - 
Horſe, foot, and —_— 


Warrant-men =< = bs 


Battle-axe guards ws 


' Ordnance and its contingencies. 


Additional pay in Dublin - 
Garriſons and their contingencies 


Penſions - < = = +« 
Half-pay officers - < +» 
Military contingencies = 


Dr = 


Widoys of officers 53 


- 


4 


Two years to Lady- day | 


— 


Two years to ! 


1769. 1771. 
12,3288 7 105 12,709 
5,498 10 2 5,498 
7,235 19 IO 7»235 
$410 '© © 5,215 
15,000 17 © | 15,006 
27,636 10 94 29,939 
4,566 4 74 5,168 
2,342 16 104 2,913 
1,877 2x4 9 3,000 
2,400 0 © _ 
10,000 © o 10,000 

167,725 10 12 165,211 

1,606 16 9g 1,419 
6,300 © © 300 

600 0 © 600 

270,040 5 83 272, 678 
270,040 
| 2,637 
54,703 16 8 51,158 
689,111 9 © 718,296 1 
36,062 0 0 34,814 
3.783 16 8 3,783 
34,539 14 OF 33,718 
8,090 10 0 9,259 
7»395 10 © 7403 | 
7,720 4 7 8,942 
69,208 6 3 65,727 
6,000 ͤ ͤç o 6,000 
26,673 0 o | 26,673 
0 11,138 
954,426 15 21 | 976,917 
| 954,426 


22,490 


* 


) 


zLand for two years, 3 Lady-day, ark 


lay, 1771. 


O N DEBTOR. 


years to Lady-day 
1771. 


Increaſe. 


| Decreaſe. 


* — 


12,769 4 23 


10 2 
19 10 
O 


5,498 
77235 
5215 
15, 06 


29,932 


O 


9; 
O 
O 
72,078 0 54 
70, 40 5 84 


2,637 14 


* 0 = 0 GO Dd 
91 


9-4 


6,917 8 
4+426 Ig 


3 
Oz | 


I * — 
12 


440 16 4 


2,302 9 
602 © 


„ 3 
1,422 8 3 


25,513 i 6 
187 1114 


*, 


5.338 8 8 
2,700 13 112 


2,637 14 8; 


2,700 13 112 


3,545 10 0 
1,247 8 © 


820 15 0 


3.480 17 91 


_——__. —_— 


33.595. 3 9 
- $094 3S: By 


2,490 12 114 


— — 


22,490 12 114 


6＋6.ũvvvv .... 


9,994 10 95 


(14 


5 ; | + TERWHATTO: 
f | | | | Two years to Lady- 
EXTRA PAYMENTS. ; 1 1 day, 1769. 
Payments purſuant to act of parliament | 125,458 14 11 


King's lette -= - =» — = | 113,192 3 7# 
Mc Concordatum - - - | 31,619 17 52 
Exceedings on — 28 6,821 15 31 


| Barra - = 31,844 15 44 
1 Commiſſoners of accounts - - [1,10 © 6 
3 | Prizage and fees „ „ie 5 
4 | x Wy to the linen manufacture —— 8,000 9 o 
= Fr 
| 


) 


1 TON DEBTOR. 


Two years to Lady- | 


day, 1771. 


Increaſe. 


HY N. 


88 II w | 


123050 
31,822 4 
9.244 
39,66% 11 
2,730 


8,000 


3 
8 

: ""VoMC7 8 | 
89 9 


A. | Own Oo 


12.408 9 87 


373.997 17 23 | 59,311 11 102 
327, 94 15 o | 12,408 9 8; 
46,903 2 2 46,903 2 2 
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| HEREDITARY | REVENUE, |__ 


R201 
0 


Coftoms inwards 
Cuſtoms outwards 
Imported exciſe 
Prizage | 
Light-houſe Duties. 


4 Þ 
_ 


*. a 


Fines, ſeizures, and forfeitures 


Caſualties 
Inland exciſe 
Ale licences: 
Wine and ſtrong Water 13 
Quit and crown rents 
Hearth money - 
Amount of bills incloſed to the 
collector of Dublin, in an 
anonymous letter 
Reſidue of the duties on teas 
from Chriſtmas 1767, to W 
oP wes - 


Duties on teas, includ 
18 5. 14. ſhort luding L 2 
the ſum applicable to the he- 
reditary revenue, from Chriſt- 
mas 1767 to Lady-day 1769 
Arrears of exciſe received 


DeduRt management . 


Produce of net hereditary reve- 
nue leſs in two years to Lady- 


day 1771 Tm 


7 


© 


[Two years to Lady-day Two Years 
| 1769. 3 1 
| 423-793 8 410, 
4 : 79»799 73> 
s i Cha <4 299, 
- 10, 157 8, 
fo 925 3 
| 9,782 | 6, 
$ 1 2,543 1, 
A. 163,322 150, 
by 20,837 | 17, 
* | 32z 189 46, 
1 1 10 31 128, 
116,292 8 00 117, 
if : 68 50 — 
4 9,075 111 
; | 
1,309,828 5 73] 
| © gg 
| 1,276, 
1,276,711 11 9 
33.116 13 97 
mac _ 
1,309,828 5 71 1,276, 
969,603 5 23| 935, 
*“ 
33-934 15 105 — 


* 


) 


2 
4 
[ 


CREDITOR. 


— 


0 — 4 
1771. | 
0 14 112 — 427 13 . 
in CARE: 
299,326 15 103 2 . 1,301 14 * 
555 /A 
, = CLINES 
Sid * 12,947 11 
150,375 1 
17,808 9 3 1 ap 3.029 9 [OF 
46,079 12 2 : . 1 1 8 
128,522 2 IF | | | 15 * 
117,796 18 0 e . 
1 IE 5 = 2 5. 3. 0- 
1 
14,649 18 1 $2574 16 2 
120 0 0 120 © 0 
1,276,711 11 99 21,89 9 4 e 3 147 
| £1,009 9 4 
33-116 13 95 
1,276,711 11 97 — . 33.116 13 97 
341,043 2 65 1 2 053 Pt, 
935.668 9 3FÞ — _ 818 2 oF 
— — — — 33.934 15 105 


* 8 —— 


CHARGE 


7 
7 
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THE NATION ( 
55 > Two years to Lady. 'T 
ADDITIONAL DUTIES. day, 1769. | 
„„ er 
Wine, firſt duty VVV 39,65 3 16 3 
Spirit 177,670 3 105] x 
MER . ̃᷑̃ĩð c - 7,362 1 3 
Foreign paper * hog 2 
Cambrie - -,- - - | 1293 | 
Ale, beer, and ſtrong waters 134-683 10 10 | 1 
Eaſt-India goods DS: II 10 
Hoops export 2 o © 
3 481,9 8 Iz 62 
Romalls - — - < = _ "_ — * 3 
1 = <- > = * — — ö 
- | 24 
Dedu@ drawbacks - - —< - —= - 7,718 19 3 
474-279 13 25 | 4 
| 440,733 4 11; 
Produce of net additional duties leſs in } | 5 - | 
two years, to Lady-day, 1771 - } 27.556 8 35 
Poundage of additional duties - - - | 10,329 10 7 
Ditto 3 fe 258 4 94 


143 ) 


ON CREDITOR. 


— 


ady- | Two 75 1 he SO Increaſe | Decreaſe. 
1 | 136,906 17 11 17,17 "WR „ 5 
3 | 36,175 13 W 
10 | 161,695 17 5 — — 15,974 6 5z 
5 7 — — 1,007 11 10 
| I,291 4 3 | — — | 281 11 11 
9 27-9 | — — 1,293 © 3 

10 | 112,489 11 6 — — 22,193 19 32 
10 o 7 24 10 10 
52 : 

| 6.15 0 0 % 

Wes men 
| 454-955 10 814 17,212 1 7 | 44-255: 3 3+ 
331 9 | 513 62 | 129,212 1 
24 | 440,723 4 115 — oi 27,043 1 84 
114 | e 
3 — — — — 27,556 8 34 
7 | 14,727 14 7 | 2398 4 
97 318 3 105 59 19 1 

M 2 INCREASE 
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INCREASE and DECREASE, ſhewing t 


Hebt at Lady Day, 1769 $1 


Increaſe of the civil liſt Wo fits 
Ditto of the Ry Rs 
ment - 
Ditto of extra payments- . 
Ditto of the management of 
the hereditary revenue 
Decreaſe of the ag: re- 
venue = - 
Ditto of additional duties - 
Revenue in two years, to Lady 
day, 1769, leſs Duan an hel 
charge VF 


628,883 17 10 
„ 


| 22,490 12 11 
46,903 2 2 

818 2 0 
33,116 13 9 
27,556 8 3 
97,091 2 3 


— 


859,497 14 2; 
69,928 6 


Debt at Lady day, 17711 


Debt at Lady-day, "70g. Ne 
Civil liſt - - 
Military liſt - . 
King's letters and extra 10. 

ments — > TE, 


L. 789,569 7 85 


IN ANOT 


628,883 17 10 
272,678 o 5 
970,917 8 2 


373.997 17 2. 


» 


— 


L. 2,252,477 3 9 


14 ) 


ewing the CAUSE of the DEBT at Lady-day, 1771. 


q 


17 10% ||[ncreaſe of poundage of a 
1 84 tional duties 2 2,398 4 © 
Ditto of poundage fee — 69 19 1 
12 114 Received from the directors of | 1 
2 2 || the public coal- yards 3.142 59. 5x 
„Ditto balance of rents ſet apart of | 
2 Ox] for Duncannon fort 8 
13 9 Ditto from Great Britain, on 1 
account of ſubſiſtence 40 6,548 3 12 
8 32 levy money for drafts - - | 
I Surplus of loan duties 57.270 12 14 
2 3 
2 — 6 6 
14 27 
1 
7 85 


N OTHER LIGHT. 


] Hereditary revenue 
Additional duties 


Poundage of ditto, and fee - 
Received from the directors of 
the public coal-yards 
Ditto balance of rents ſet apart 
for Duncannon fort 
Ditto from Great Britain, upon 
account of ſubſiſtence 825 
levy money for drafts 
Surplus of loan duties 


Debt at Lady day, 1771 


= 
1 


/ 


935.668 9 32 
440,723 4 11; 


13-045 18 5 

3,142 16 52 

508 11 82 

6,548 3 15 

57,270 12 14 
1,462,907 16 
789,569 7 
14. 2,252,477 3 


1771. 


1771. ens OF Government: | | [ Pi 


Two years to Givil Ut -+ > 287 o 32 
Lady day, 4 Military liſt 976,917 8 22 || Twi 
1771. Extra payments = | 373,997 17 24 || L 


1,623,593 5 106 


Debt of the nation at Lady- day, * 5 
Produce of the revenue in two years, to Lady-day, 1771, leſs than 


Deduct, received from the direftors of the public coal-yards 
Ditto, balance of the rents of the _—— ſet __ for the ſupport « 


non fort - - . 
Ditto, the balance of g vernment”s account of ſubſiſtence and levy n 

to regiments embarked on foreign ſervice, and which have be 
from Great Britain for. regiments landed in this kingdom — 


Deduct, farphus of the loan duties, applicable only to the dare c 
Debt of the nation at Lady-day, 1771177 = = 


145 ) 


| PkoDuce or THE Revenue, | 


| Hereditary revenue 668 5 
Tas years to Additional duties 3 : Fi 


Lady day, 4 Poundage on do. 5 
3 2 Le. 13-045 18 5 
SC. - © - — 


} 


1,395,437 12 77 
years, to Lady day, 1771, leſs 228,155 13 2 

khan the charge of n . 
Il ; 1,623,593 _5_ 10% 


Produce of the revenue in 5 


5 3 88 „ 628,883 17 108 
1s than the charge of government - | 228,155, 1 3 2F 


857,039 11 14 


5 3,142 16 52 
. on —1 508 11 82 
| levy money, paid) | 
ave been received þ 6,548 3 12 


10,199 11 35 


| = 846,839 19 9} 
charge of the loan - < = 57,270 12 1Z 


-- - - .- 1 


e# 5 


g 
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Revznus and Cnakox of the GOVERNMENT of IRE 


A 


* * 


= 


 EIVIL ti 
Exchequer 


King's-bench 
Chancery 
Common-pleas 
State officers 
Incidents 
Cuſtom officers 
Perpetuities =» — 
Commiſſioners of als 
Non-conforming miniſters 
Concordatum 


-__ — — 
= 


Commiſſioners and tio of barracks 


Court of admiralty 
Commiſſioners of impreſt accounts 
Penfions - 
French penſions 


— - — = 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


General officers 
Horſe, foot, and dragoons | 
Warrant- men 
Battle- axe guards 
Ordnance and its contingencies, with 
undage and pells fees 
Additional pay in Dublin 
Garriſons with their incidents 
Penſions 
Half-pay officers 
Military contingencies | 
Barracks 
Widows of officers 
Allowance, in lieu of Roppages _ 
the pay of the private men of 
goons and infantry 


— : 33 
- 


| 


- 


F< Sp DS ESE 
4 


6 


: 


and 1773 
THE NATLON: 
Two years to 12 T 
day, 1221. : 
| 19,700 4 11 
5.498 10 2 | | 
72235 19 10 
„ 0 0 : 
| 115,006 17 © I 
238 1 3 
F 
2,913 1 of | 
$909 oO © | 
5400 0 © | 
| 10,000 © o'| 1 
6, 2 © a. 
| 'boo g 0: 
$64,002 18 12 | 16 
N 1,419 14 7 FW 
272,078 o 5+ | 27. 
— 
18 
Fine s 
718,296 12 2 | 77. 
- 34,814 12 © 3 
33-718 19 o 3 
9,259 16 1-: ( 
7,403 10 © 7 
8,942 19 1410 
65,727 8 545. 
6, 00 o o < 
26,673 © 0 26 
11,138 8 o 11 
— 2 
975,917 8 2+ |1,02, 
976 
— . 7 


146 ) 


o IrzLanp for two years, ending e 71 


1773. 
oN DEBTOR. 
ly-, | Two eech gs | Increaſe. | Decreaſe. 
+ | 13.255 5 3} e 3 
2 5.748 10 2 250 0h 0 
2 7,735 19 10 500 © © 
d |  C,818 © 0 3 SI 
. 14,968 19 5 — — $9157 7 
7 31,595 10 1} | 1,666 9 62 | | 
+ $,370 13 4 208 8 8. 
04 2,913 13 2 o 2 14 
0 3.000 0 © 1 
0 240 0 0. 
» | 10,000 oO o | 
y 2 6,900 -& © 
5 600 o o | | 

3,604 4 85] 3,604 84 | 
3 | 160,210 13 „% — — *| 5,001 4 64 
2 1,390 7 66 — — | 29 2 32 
"s Up I 13 = 
+ | 274,314 17 1} | 6,705 .6 1Z] $068 9 54 
— 272,078 0 5+ 5,068 9 51 * | 
I. 1,636 16 8 1,030 16 8 
3 47.988 6 8 — — | 3,170 0. 0 
| 774-002 5 104 | 55,705 13 84 
) 35,048 48 0 834 6 o 
; 3-783 18 8 6-30 
233,616 18 8Z — 102 0 44 
| | 9,666 o 5 406 4 4 
£ ay 6 o 54 16 71 
+ 10,863 13 1,920 14 1 
4 e e — — 11,267 8 32 
) 6,000 o o | 
) 26,673 o o 
ö 11,138 8 o 

2,863 6 53 2,863 6 57 

ö ; ; 
+ [1,024,163 2 27 | 61,785 2 73 | 145539 8 7+ 
976,917 8 2+ | 14,4539 8 74+ | | 

el 47:245 14 o | 472245 14 © | 3 


T H E 


( 
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HM NATION 


5 5 5 | Two years to Lady- | 1 
EXTRA PAYMENTS. day, 1771. 0 
Payments purſuant to act of parliament wo 3.0 5 22 
— King” 5 letters - - - | 161,266 1 104 | 1 
Concordatum - [ 31,822 4 6 
Exceedings or on Military contingencies 9,214 5 112 
Barracksé [39,667 11 34 
Commiſſioners of accompts - = = 2,730 0 0 
Prizage and fees - WE as 3,247 $8 
Bounty to linen manufacture "On 8,000 © © 
L. 373-997 17 24 | 3 
322,664 1 AZ 
C. $1,333 16 I; 


ſ 


0-7: 


ION DEBTOR. 


ady Two years to Lady- 


| day, 1773+ Increaſe, a Decreaſe. 
—— — — — ———ꝛ—— —— 
2; 84,378 9 13 — — 28,671 15 10+ 
„ SELL... 37»049 13 10+ 
6 38,683 16 84 6,866 12 24 | 
11S | 10,243 14 OF | 1029 8 1 | 
34 47-515 4 8 347.13 4$þ 6 
o 1,365 0 © — — 1,365 0 0 . 
5 8,247 8 5 
* 8,000 o o 8 
24 | 322,664 1 15 15,743 13 8 | 67,077 9 9 
12 | 15,743 13 * 
1. | | £-51,333 16 1 
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i 2 4 years to Lady- Two 
HEREDITARY REVENUE. day, 1771. 
Cuſtoms inwards - - - — - - | 410,761 14 114 432 
Cuſtoms outwards - s 73,103 0 6 76 
Imported exciſe - - - - - |- - | 299,326 15 107] 298 
Prizage on wines voy 7: 7 | 
Light-houſe duties 865 12 44 
Fines, ſeizures, and forfeitures - - - 6,593 13 63 8 
Caſualties = - - - - = = - = 2353-3 © 2 
Inland exciſe = - - - - [ 150,375 1 32] 145; 
Ale licences . - - - - - +. = - 17,808 9 102 15. 
Wine and ſtrong water licences - - - 46,079 12 2 42 
Quit and crown rene [ 128,522 2 10 128, 
Hearth money - - - - [ 117,796 18 o| 118, 
Duties on teas, after applying .10,00 
thereof to the linen manufacture, 
and, in the two years to Lady-day, | | 
1771,including LF. 49. 18s. 1 4. ſhort x 14,649 18 1 11. 
produced of the ſum applicable to 
the hereditary revenue, from Chriſt- 
mas, 1767, to Lady-day, 1769 | | 
Arrears of exciſe received - - - - "190 8 — 
L. 1,276,711 11 91,288, 
— — 1,276, 
L. 11, 
L. 1, 276,11 11 981,288, 
Dedu& management [ 341,043 2 63] 389, 
L.] 935-658 9 3z| 898, 
I 898,609 4 nm! 
Produce of net hereditary revenue leſs þ ks 1 
in the two years to Lady- day, 1773 37,059 4 44 
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' CREDITOR. 
T Two to Lady- : 23 SOT 
"py, 7 17% 7 Increaſe. | Decreaſe. f 
1 . | 4 E 
432,136 8 5 | 21,374 13 5 
76,248 6 3 $i 5 0, 0. 
298,123 0 7 — — 1,203 15 34 
8,132 10. © ow r 
: 947 1 82 81 9 4 „„ 
8.909 6 115] 2,315 13 54 FLY 
2,202 13 10 349 8 5 | 
| 145,310 13 13  — ee, 2+ 
15.785 159 — — | 2,022 14 14 
42,321 13 4 „ 3.757 18 10 
128, 160 12 23 — — 361 9 194k 
118,378 9 © 58111 © pe 
3 
— — p — — | 120 0 
1.288,94 13 3 27,848 1 52| 16,465 o o 
[1,276,711 11 gg] 16,465 © © |— — — 
C. 11,383 1 54] 11,383 1 55 
11,288,094 13 3 - 11,383 1 61 
389,485 8 37 48-442 5 90 
398,609 4 113] 11,383 1 54 
| | £-37-059 4 44 
| | | 
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| ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 


Tobacco 
Wine firſt duty 
Spirits 
Muſlin b 
Foreign paper 
. — 
Ale, beer, and ſtrong waters 
| Eaft India goods 
Romals 
Molaſſes 
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Deduct drawbacks 


ties leſs in the two years 
to Lady-day, 1773 


Produce of nett addidonadl an | 


a. 
, 


* of additional duties 
Ditto o n fee 


K \ * 
F 20 ⏑] 3b $0 


Two years to na 


To. years to I 


7 7 1773. 
139956 17 17 11 135,200, 
| 36,175 3 6 35.884 
161,695 17 5 134,386 
3585 2 7 10,471 
1,2914 3 | 1,336 
ö | 19 — + 
112,489 11 64 02-245. 
| ' BE 8. i 
15 0 — 
1 36 5 9 33 
4.454055 10 31] 439615 1 
1 8.232 5 5 - 8,894 1 
CL. 446,723 4 al 43049721 | 
430,721 © 44 *. 
16, 002 4 61 
| 12,727 14 7 13,786 
318 3 101 344 I: 
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ag Lady-day]. Increaſe. Es | Decreaſe. 
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57211 5 11 _ ow ö 1,696 12 8 
5-884 3 T1060 =” 291 10 3 
$6300 1 gt} "= T7 7,309 16 r 
„% 7 7 4116 7 © 
1,336 4, © 44 19 9 | 

. B m_ l Y 5 1 9 
4 144 — — 10,243 12ů 12 

78 19 10 7 16 10- | | | 

„ — — 15 © 

1 13 „ Om. 1 
5616 13 „ 4236 3 7 | © 19-576 © 164 

——— Ec... 

| | C. 154339 17 3% 4 
3,894 13 Oz 662' 7.3 | n % Lo 00 
5721 © 41 | | 4. 16,002 4 oz "4. 
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3786 9 ok | 1,058 15 11 
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NR INCREASE 


INCREASE and DECREASE, ſhewing the 


: _ 


Debt at Lady-day, 1771, as 
ſtated on the public accounts } 

Increaſe of the civil lit < < 

Ditto of the military eſtabliſh - 

ment - - - 

Ditto of the management of th 
hereditary revenue * 

Decreaſe of additional duties 


day, 1771, leſs than the 
charge of government - - 


Revenue in two years, to . | 


Deduat - = 
Debt at Lady-day, 279g m7 im 


789,569 7 
1,636 16 


17.24 14 


48.442 5 
16,002 4 


228,155 13 


Debt at Lady. day, 1771, as) 

ſtated on the public accounts 
Civil liſt - 3 
, i» 


179,56 7 
274,314 17 


322,664 1 


King's letters and extra pay- 
— | 


10244102 2 
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L. 2,410,711 8 
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ing the CAUSE of the DEBT at Lady-day, 1773+ 


7 


0 


Veen 3 wſmegſm i 


4 Diferonch 8 7 789,56 9: 7 
827. debt of the nation af Lady- 
day, 1771, as ſtated on the public 
accounts, and J. 773,320. Os. od. 
the debt of the nation to Lady- 
day, 1771, (as voted wb the nouns 

of commons) 

Decreaſe of extra payments 

Increaſe of the hereditary revenue 

Ditto on 3 0 additional 
duties 

Ditto of poundage fee 

Received from the directors of the 
public coal-yards 


Ditto balance of rents ſet A for 


Duncannon fort 
Ditto from Lord Longford, in part of 
zooo paid to the late Thomas 
Lord Longford, purſuant to his 


Majeſty's letter of the yn of Ja- 
nuary, 1764 
Surplus of loan duties 


w. - 


_ - 


0 T HE R LIGHT. 


| Difference between 


89,569. 75s. 
874. debt of the £2 s 7.4 
day, 1771, as ſtated on the publie 
accounts, and J. 773, 320. 0s. o id. 

the debt of the nation to Lady- 
day, 1771, as voted * the houſe 
of commons 
Hereditary revenue 1 
Additional duties | 
Poundage ditto and poundage fee 
Received from the directors " the 
public coal-yards 


Ditto balance of rents ſet apart for 


Duncannon fort 


Ditto from Lord Longford, in part of 


CL. 3,000 paid to the late Thomas 
Lord Longford, purſuant to his 
Majeſty's letter of the gth of Ja- 
nuary, 1764 | 
Surplus of the loan duties 


— * * * 
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Debt at Lady. day, 1773 
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16,249 
51,333 
1,058 


1, 309 
344 


1,000 


48,659 


16 
11,383 


26 
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CL. 131,365 


1,000 


| 48,659 


6 1. 


Le 1,41 1,924 
WT 999,6 


16 7 


86 12 o. 


2,420,711 


8 11 


' CHARGE 


CHARGE or GOVERNMENT. {|| 1 
1773 r Noi 
Two years to) Civil liſt —: | 274,31, 17 13 

Lady - day Military liſt 104,163 b 21 5 

1773. Extra payments | 322, cnc ih 14 1 
4.1 3 | 

Prodi 

yea 

tha 


Debt of the nation at Lady-day 1771, as ſtated on the public acco 
From which deduct the difference between the ſaid ſum and L. 77 
of the nation at Lady-day 1771, as voted by the houſe of commc 


Produce of the revenue in two years, to Lady-day 1773, leſs thar 


DEDUCT." 


Received from the directors of the public coai-yards - 

_ balance of the rents of the _ ſet apart for n of Dun 
t 

Ditto from lord Longford, in part of 4. 3,000 paid to the late T 
Lord INTE: Es to his majeſty's letter os the *. of J: 


1764 


n ſurplus 1 the loan duties, applicable only to the diſcharge « 
| Debt of the nation at L 1773 


PRODUCE or rus REVENUE. 


Me 
_ 


Hereditary revenue 


Two years to | Additional duties 


Lady-day$ Poundage on do. 
1773. on poundage 
ee 


years, to Lady-day 1773, leſs 


Produce of the revenue in 5 


than the charge of government 


4 


lic accounts - : 
d L. 773,320. o. of, the debt 
commons 5 5 


eſs than the charge of government 


y 


. 59 
of Duncannon 344 13 84 


late Thomas | 
th of January 1,000 © © 


/ 


charge of the loan i: 
73 , , 


1. 


4. 


— 


898,609 4 11 
430,721 © 47 


14,131 2 10+ 


1,343,461 8 25 
277,680 12 25 


—ͤ— —ä— — 


1,621,142 0 5 
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ww 
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773,320 0 
277,680 12 


v © 
weld I 


j 


UI, 
b e 


1,05 1,00 12 


2,654 13 31 


1,048,245 18 11 
48,659 6 rol 


—— — — M 


L. 999,686 12 o 
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2 mm * 


r ad. mY * 1 


Salaries to officers on the reve- 

nue eſtabliſnment J 
Incident charges = 

Rewards to officers for tobacco 
and tea ſeized and fold - — 
Portage bills - | 
Repayments to merchants - 
Ditto on beer exported = 
Convitting burglary - 
Flax- ſeed 3 - 
Ditto. exported - 

Inland cafriage of corn, flour, 
Ee. do Dublin >, 1 
Corn carried nag — 
Corn exported | 
Iriſh coals brought to Dabl 

by fea - 4 
Fiſhing buſſes - = - 
Irifh cured fiſh exported - 
(Iriſh fiſh, oil, and whalebone - 


TOTAL PREMIUMS. 
Two years to Iwo years to 


1771. 1273. 
75+992 12 73 _ 122,446 8 
7 $6992.12 73 


Premiums on 
OY 


4 


{ 


Increaſe in remi- 
ums in the two 


years to Lady- 
day 1773 


Wine warrants to privy councillors 
Expences in keeping the ſeveral 
light-houſes | 
Salaries to hearth- money officers - 
 Hearth-money incidents, and con- « & 


46,443 16 13 


re aa ane at te 


Allowance claimed 5 1 
ney collectors and Saugers 15 
lances — 

Arrears of inland exciſe — 


bw, f 
s 


ſtables — 
"12 


„ „ „ wy 


Increaſe i in two years, to Lady day W999 


Chatgolarems years, 
ending Lady-day 
| 1771. n 
— 
165,574 2 9 
62,431 10 1 
1,225 18 91 


$5945 18 41 
12,824 0 1 
119 4 
3 0 
16,062 11 11 


— — 


16,422 o 3 
192 1 10 
. 
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92 


— 6363 


347.0435 2 635 


| 


Charge fo 
ending 


2,120 


949 


389,485 
341,043 


48,442 


2) 


ANAGEMENT. i, 
berge f 5 . „ 
2 | Increaſe, | Decreaſe. 
F 1 1 
165.8567 2 74 3.993 9 104 1 . 
r ae) 0 >: 0G 
255 13 11S — — 970 4 92 
4,090 12 4 144 13 1e b | | 
23 8 I 17 10 | | 'F | 
2 I . 3 Ae 1 13 4 
35 0 15 » 1 
16,279 9 4 216 8 
32 0 o 1 BI.” 8 0 
84,069 11 7 | 46,072 12 5 NL: — 
| 4973 1 
— — — — 19 16 52 
333 a 8 4 48 6 6 | 
20,436 14 9 4.014 14 
1,175 5 of 983 3 25 
100 5 4 7 -» 
| 
- 
| | 
7 i : \ 
2 | 
| | 
1,840 4o | — — 28 16 6 
2,716 18 5 379 11 74 
12,675 18 42 — — 24 1 72 
1,898 9 3 To — 34 16 114 
2,120 19 82 1,933 12 104 | 
949 12 65 949 12 65 
89,485 8 34 59.344 17 72 | 10,902 11 of 
41,043 2 63 | 10,902 11 94 — 
43,442 5 9+ | 48-442 5 92 


DRAWBACKS, 


( 


DRAW 

7 Charge * two you! 

ending Lady-day 

| | 3 

Tobacco > 6-555 208 = - I 948 O 92 
Wine | >= - — w = ” 413 1 
Spirits - 2 3.822 8 3 
| Muſlin - „„ 3 
Foreign paper — 88 8 
Molaſſes — - — * 36 5 9 
Ale and beer OM - - [04 

L- 8-232 5 92 


Increaſe in the two years, to Lady-day 17; 


(„ 
RAW BAC Es, æe. 


—— 


two years, 


Lady - day 


\O 
win 


day 1773 


Charge for two years, 


ending Lady-day Increaſe. 
1773» 

2,773 14 825 13 8 
8 *_ 
5,699 10 _ 
14 10 8 5 

| 14 13 9 -V 
8,894 13 01 842 19 © 
8,232 5 92 180 11 9 

Le. 662 7 3 3 


